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Who is she that cometh forth as the sun, and as beautiful as 
Jerusalem? The daughters of Sion saw her, and declared her blessed, 
and the queens praised her. And round about her, as in springtime, 
were flowers of roses and lilies of the valley. The daughters of Sion 
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saw her, and declared her blessed, and the queens praised her. 
From Matins of the Office of the Blessed Virgin. 
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Pilot Lights of the Avocalypse 


By LOUIS N. RIDENOUR 


Reprinted from Fortune* 


A PLAYLET IN ONE ACT 


Dr. Ridenour, nuclear physicist and. pro- 
fessor of physics at the U. of Pennsylvania, 
joined M.I.T.’s Radiation Laboratory four 
years ago to develop radar weapons there. He 
believes that while “security by achievement” 
may determine any victory, the difference be- 
tween victor and vanquished in a war fought 
with atomic power would be merely a few 
percentiles of obliteration. And he fears that 
such a war will be inescapable if there is an 
atomic-armaments race, since the slightest cr- 
ror, such as often occurs when men under 
great tension become trigger-happy, would 
touch off stupendous destruction. 


HE curtain rises to disclose the 

| operations room of the Western 
Defense Command, somewhere 

in the San Francisco area and a hun- 
dred feet underground. Two sergeants, 
RIGHT, are tending a. row of teletype 
machines that connect the room with 
the world’s principal cities. Two others, 
REAR, sit before @ sort of. telephone 
switchboard with key switches, lights, 
and labels representing the world’s ma- 
jor cities, Behind them stands a cap- 
tain. At a large desk, CENTER, sit a 


brigadier general and two colonels, all 
reading teletype messages. The wall, 
LEFT, has a sturdy barred door, a world 
map, and a framed motto: “Remember 
Pearl Harbor.” 

TIME: Some years after all industrial- 
ized nations have mastered the pro- 
duction and the use of atomic power. 
BRIGADIER (laying down a message he 

has been reading): Nothing much 

tonight, I’d say. We'd better get 
tidied up a little. Captain Briggs! 
CAPTAIN (facing about and standing at 
attention): Yes, sir. 
BRIGADIER: Ready for company? 
CAPTAIN: Yes, sir. think so, sir. 
BRIGADIER: See that the men look busy 

—on their toes and busy. 
captain: Yes, sir, (A bell rings.) 

Schwartz, you get the door. (One of 

the sergeants crosses to the door and 

opens it. All stand rigidly at atten- 
tion. A little confused, the sergeant 
goes through the formality of exam-, 
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ining passes.He then admits a group 
of four: a four-star general, a major, 
and two civilians.) 

GENERAL: Carry on. (The men relax. 
The General leads the two civilians 
over to the Brigadier and Colonels.) 
Mr. President, this is General An- 
derson, Watch Officer in charge of 
the Operations Room, 

THE PRESIDENT: How do you do? 

BRIGADIER: How do you do, sir? (They 
shake hands.) 

GENERAL: Colonel Sparks and Colonel 
Peabody, Deputy Watch Officers. 
THE PRESIDENT: Very glad to meet you 
both, gentlemen. (They all shake 

hands.) 

GENERAL: Dr. Thompson — General 
Anderson, Colonel Sparks, and Col- 
onel Peabody. (All nod and smile.) 
Mr. President, this is the nerve cen- 
ter of our counterattack organiza- 
tion for the western area. The tele- 
type machines over there (pointing) 
are on radio circuits that connect us 
with our people in all the principal 
cities of the world, and with the 
othercontinental defense commands, 
The stations, and their statuses, are 
marked on the map. (He gestures 
toward the map.) We've just come 
from the defense center, where radar 
plots are kept and guns and fighters 
controlled. That’s defense. This is 
counterattack. Along that wall (wav- 
ing toward the rear) is our control 
board. If you'll step over here, ‘sir, 
Fl show you how it works. 

THE PRESIDENT (moving with the Gen- 
eral toward the switchboard against 
the back wall): Defense and coun- 
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terattack, eh? Why keep them sepa- 
rate? 


GENERAL: Well, the defense must move 


quickly, or it’s no good at all. They 
don’t have time to think. But coun- 
terattack has to move quickly, too. 
But we want them to have time to 
decide what they need to do. You 
can’t tell from the direction of an at- 
tack who launched it. An attack 
might be staged entirely by mines 
planted inside our borders, so there 
wouldn’t be any direction connected 
with it. And we have pretty good in- 
formation that other countries be- 
sides us have bombs up above the 
stratosphere, 800 miles above the 
earth, going round us in orbits like 
littke moons. We put up 2,000 and we 
can see about 5,400 on our radar. 
Any time, somebody can call down 
that odd 3,400 by radio and ‘send 
them wherever they want. There’s 
no telling from trajectory which na- 
tion controls them. The data these 
fellows have to go on is mainly polit- 
ical. Radar doesn’t do them any good. 
They need intelligence; and that’s 
what comes in all the time, as com- 
plete and up-to-date as we can get it, 
on the teletypes. In the defense cen- 
ter, you saw scientists and _techni- 
cians. The officers here are political 
scientists. 


THE PRESIDENT: That’s interesting. 


Maybe you'll give me a job here if I 
ever need one. I’m a- political scien- 
tist. 


GENERAL (laughing just enough): Yes, 


sir! 


THE: PRESIDENT: General, you haven't 
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told me what all these gadgets are 
for. (He waves toward the switch- 
_ board.) 

GENERAL: No, sir, I haven’t. This is our 
counterattack control. board. You see 
every station marked with the name 
of a city. And each has three pilot 
lights: red, yellow, and green. 

THE PRESIDENT: All the green are on. 

GENERAL: That’s right, sir. We have 
unattended radio transmitters, each 
with three spares, in every city cov- 

_ered on this board. If a transmitter 
goes on the blink, a spare automati- 
cally switches on. But if all four are 
destroyed, we lose the signal from 
that station. When that happens the 
green light goes and the yellow light 
comes on. 

THE PRESIDENT: How 
about the red light? 
GENERAL: That comes on 
when all our stations 
in the whole city go 
off the air. Yellow 
means partial destruc- 
tion—red means sub- 
stantially complete de- 

struction. 

THE PRESIDENT: - And 
green means peace. 
GENERAL: Yes, sir. But this isn’t just a 

monitoring board. You see this key? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

GENERAL: That sets off our mines. We 
have them planted in a great many 
cities, and the radio control circuit 
can be unlocked from here. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is the whole worid 
mined now? 

GENERAL: Well, no. We haven’t both- 





ered much with Asia. And some 
countries are so hard to get into that 
coverage is spotty, Our schedule calls 
for completion of mine installations 
in two more years, But you remem- 
ber I told you about the satellite 
bombs—the ones circling around, 
. 800 miles up? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

GENERAL: Well, this other key will 
bring down on the city on the mark- 
er—we are looking at Calcutta—one 
of those bombs every time it is 
pressed. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is one of those bombs 
earmarked for each particular city? 

GENERAL: No, sir: The bomb that hap- 
pens to be in the most favorable loca- 
tion at the time this 
key is pressed is the 
one brought down. It 
might be amy one of 
the whole 2,000. 

THE PRESIDENT: This is 
all damned clever... 
GENERAL? We: have: Dr. 

Thompson to thank 





for most of it. His peo- 

oe ple worked out all the 

ag SS technical stuff. All the 
Bi Army has to do is man 
the installations and watch the intel- 


ligence as it comes along. 

DR. THOMPSON: Good of you to say that, 
General. But seriously, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as people pointed out soon 
after the first atomic bomb was drop- 
ped, there isn’t any other nation with 
the industrial know-how to do a job 
like this. 

THE PRESIDENT; It is very imptessive, 
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I must say. Are the other Defense 
Commands equipped the sameway? 

GENERAL: Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, 
to guard against accidents, each De- 
fense Command has two complete 
rooms like this; either can take con- 
trol if the other is destroyed. 

THE PRESIDENT: We've kept ahead in 
the armaments race. Who'd dare at- 
tack us when we’re set up like this? 

DR. THOMPSON: Surely nobody would. 
I don’t think you need expect any 
trouble. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, this has been 
very interesting. (To the Brigadier) 
General, have you had any exciting 
times here you can tell me about? 

BRIGADIER: Yes, sir. Every time a me- 
teorite comes down—a shooting star, 
you know—our radar boys track it, 
shoot it down, and send us in an 
alert. We have a few bad moments 
until we get the spectrographic re- 
port. If it’s iron and nickel—and it 
always has been so far—we know 
God sent it and relax. Some day it’ll 
be uranium, and then we'll have to 
push a button. Or plutonium. 

THE PRESIDENT: How many shooting 
stars have you shot? 

COLONEL sPaRKs (laughing politely): 
We get an average of about twelve a 
month. In August it’s the worst, of 
course. The Perseids, you know, 

THE PRESIDENT (puzzled): Iran . , .? 

BRIGADIER (hastily): No, sir. The Per- 
seid meteors, Named after Perseus. 
Astronomers are a classical bunch. 

THE PRESIDENT (recovering ): Oh, sure. 
(Turning to the Colonels) Gentle- 
men, how do you like this job? 


May 


COLONEL SPARKS: We have a feeling of 
grave responsibility. 

THE PRESIDENT: The fate of nations is 
in your hands. But always remem- 
ber that our nation is the most pre- 
cious. 

BOTH COLONELS (awed ): Yes, sir. 

GENERAL: Well, Mr. President, we're a 
little behind our schedule. They'll be 
waiting at the mess. 

THE PRESIDENT: All right, General, let’s 
get along. General Anderson, Colo- 
nel Sparks, Colonel Peabody, I:ve 
enjoyed very much seeing your in- 
stallation. Keep on your toes. We 
depend on you. 

GENERAL AND COLONELS (together): 
Yes, sir. (The visitors file out amid 
a general chorus of “Good-by” and 
“Good-by, sir.”) 

BRIGADIER: Well, the Old Man gave 
him a good story; I couldn’t have 
done better myself. 

COLONEL sPARKs (still in the clouds): 
He is depending on us. 

BRIGADIER: Don’t take it too hard. All 
we're supposed to do is make the 
other guy sorry. We can’t save lives 
or rebuild cities. Never forget what 
those buttons do. 

COLONEL sPARKs: Just the same, sir, I’m 
glad I was born an American. We've 
got the know-how. I’m glad I’m on 
the side that’s ahead. 

COLONEL PEABODY (disgusted): Sparks, 
you talk like a high-school kid, For 
this job you're supposed to have 
some good sense and detachment. 
(There is a dull rumble. The floor 
and walls shake; a couple. of sizable 
chunks of concrete fall from the ceil- 
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ing. The lights go out, except for the 
green ones on the control board. 
Emergency lights, dimmer than the 
regular ones, come on at once. All 
are on their feet.) 

BRIGADIER: What was that? (Recollect- 
ing himself) Peabody, phone head- 
quarters, Sparks, get out the redine 
messages for the last 24 hours. Cap- 
tain, anything from the defense cen- 
ter? 

captain: My line seems to be out, sir. 

BRIGADIER: What have you got for sta- 
tus? Anybody showing yellow or 
red? 

CAPTAIN: San Francisco is red, sir. 

COLONEL sPARKs (riffling wildly 
through teletype messages): Oh, 
Lord. This must be it. San Francis- 
co! (Screaming) San Francisco 
gone! 

Bricapier: Shut up, Sparks. Take it 
easy. (To Peabody) Can't you get 
headquarters? 

COLONEL PEABODY: The line is dead. I 
can’t get reserve operations, either. 
Maybe this és the real thing. 

COLONEL sparks (still half-hysterical): 
We better do something. Remember 
what the book says: counterattack 
must take action before the enemy’s 
destruction of our centers is com- 
plete. 

BRIGADIER: First we need an enemy. 
Who’s got the highest negative rat- 
ing in the latest State Department 
digest? 

COLONEL PEABODY (who has quietly 
taken the messages from in front of 
Sparks): Denmark, sir. But it’s well 
below the danger. point. All we’ve 


got is this: (reading) COPENHAGEN 
1635 Hours 22 JANUARY. WIDESPREAD 
DISAPPROVAL OF WILLIAMS FOUNTAIN, 
STATUARY GROUP PRESENTED THE 
KING DENMARK BY US., BEING SHOWN 
BY PEOPLE COPENHAGEN. FOUNTAIN 
BEEN PELTED VEGETABLES BY HOOD- 
LUM GROUPS THREE OCCASIONS. FOR- 
MAL PROTEST STATING STATUE INSULTS 
KING RECEIVED FROM ROYAL ACADEMY 
ART IN FOLLOWING TERMS QUOTE... 
and so on. Nothing there, I’d say, 

COLONEL sPARKs: Nothing there! San 
Francisco’s in ruins, and we're sit- 
ting here like three warts on a pickle. 
All that over a lousy set of statues. 
I say let ’em have it. 

Bricapier (to Peabody): Is that the 
hottest you've got? 

COLONEL PEABODY: Yes, sir. I don’t 
think it could have been Denmark. 
Though that sculptor, Williams, 
does live in San Francisco. 

sricapier: We better wait and be sure. 
Captain, how are your lines now? 

COLONEL sPARKs (with rising hysteria): 
What have we got this stuff for if 
we don’t use it? Didn’t you hear 
what the President said? He’s de- 
pending on us; they’re all depending 
on us. If you haven’t got the guts, I 
have. (Before he can be stopped, he 
rushes to the control board and 
shoves @ sergeant to the floor. Pea- 
body is after Sparks in a flash. He 
pulls him around and knocks him to 
the floor. Sparks head hits hard, and 
he ties still.) ; 

COLONEL PeaBopy: General, he did it! 
Copenhagen shows red! 


SERGEANT (at a teletype): Sir, here’s a 
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message from the defense center. 
They've got their line working 
again. (He tears it off and brings it 
to the Brigadier.) 

captain: Stockholm’s gone red now, 
too, sir. 

COLONEL PEABODY: Sure, The Danes 
thought it was the Swedes, That 
export-duties row. 

BRIGADIER: And the Swedes have got 
two hot arguments on their hands. 
They'll take the British, too, just to 
be sure. The British soak the Rus- 
sians, and then we're next. (He 
reads the message he has been hold- 
ing, and drops into a chair.) Pea- 
body, that was an earthquake. Epi- 
center right smack in San Francisco. 

CAPTAIN: London’s gone red, sir. And 
Edinburgh, and Manchester, and 
Nottingham, and— 

COLONEL PEABODY: Dark Ages, here I 
come. It’s a pity the Security Coun- 
cil didn’t have time to consider all 
this. 

BRIGADIER: Peabody, you’re beginning 
to sound a little like Sparks. Come 


to think of it, there was nothing 
wrong with him but too much 
patriotism and too little sense. Cap- 
tain, we probably can’t pull this.out 
of the fire but we’ve got to try. Send 
a message on all circuits. (The Cap- 
tain sits down at a teletype key- 
board.) 

CAPTAIN: Ready, sir. 

BRIGADIER: To all stations: URGE IMME- 
DIATE WORLDWIDE BROADCAST THIS 
MESSAGE; DESTRUCTION COPENHAGEN 
1910 HOURS THIS DATE INITIATED BY 
THIS STATION THROUGH GREVIOUS ER- 
ROR. ATTACKS MADE SINCE BASED ON 
IDEA DESTRUCTION COPENHAGEN WAS 
ACT OF WAR, WHICH IT WAS NOT RE- 
PEAT NOT. URGE ATTACKS BE STOPPED 
UNTIL SITUATION CAN BE CLARIFIED. 
THERE Is NO REPEAT NO WAR, END, 

COLONEL PEABODY (who has been 
watching board): The hell there 
isn’t. New York’s gone red, and Chi- 
cago, and... (The room rocks, the 
lights go out. With a dull, powerful 
rumble, the roof caves in.) 

CURTAIN 


sg 


Sixty Years After “Sixty Years After” 


Russia bursts our Indian barrier, shall we fight her? shall we yield? 

Pause, before you sound the trumpet, hear the voices from the field. 

Those three hundred millions under one Imperial sceptre now, 

Shali we hold them? shall we loose them? take the suffrage of the plow. 
From Locksley Hall Sixty Years After by Tennyson (published in 1886). 
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| SB has always been a favorite 
sport in monasteries; many pictures 
represent jovial monks indulging in 
this peaceful and, for them, necessary 
pastime, for the fish they caught would 
be an indispensable part of their frugal 
fare. No artist, however, has ventured 
to depict nuns angling; so it is rather 
surprising that one of the earliest books 
on the sport was written by the Prior- 
ess of Sopwell in Hertfordshire, a cer- 
tain Dame Juliana Berners. Her trea- 
tise forms part of a medieval volume 
called The Boke of St. Albans, pub- 
lished in 1496. 

Dame Juliana shows herself to be no 
dainty-fingered amateur. Not only 
does she instruct us as to what tackle 
to use, but also how to prepare the 
bait. Maggots were apparently the fa- 
vorite bait with her nuns, for ‘the Pri- 
oress explains in much detail how they 
should be brought up to the required 
standard of fatness to tempt the most 
fastidious fish, They should be. fat- 
tened, she tells us, on sheep’s tallow, or 
on a cake made of flour and honey, 
“and when ye have cleaned them with 
sand in a bag or blanket kept under 


**T he Compleat Angler” 


By A. C. BAILEY 


Condensed from the Catholic Fireside* 


your gown two. hours or three, then 
they be best and ready to angle with,” 

If the fish do not appear to relish 
your maggots, the Prioress suggests 
cutting open a big fish already caught 
and examining the contents of its 
stomach, “For bait for great fish keep 
especially this rule. When ye have 
taken a great fish, undo the maw, and 
what ye shall find there make that your 
bait, for it be best.” 

Then the worthy dame lays down a 
code of ethics for polite anglers. “I 
charge you, in the name of all noble- 
men, that ye fish in no man’s private 
waters, That ye break no man’s hedges 
in going about your disports nor open 
no man’s gate, but that ye shut it again. 
Also that ye shall not use this aforesaid 
crafty disport. for no covetousness to 
the increasing and sparing of your 
money only, but principally for your 
solace and to cause the health of your 
body and especially of your soul.” 

We are also told the wickedness of 
catching too many fish, which the Pri- 
oress hints is quite likely to happen if 
you follow her instructions, “When ye 
have a sufficient mess ye should covet 


*27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. Feb. 1, 1946. 
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no more at that time.” Finally, she en- 
joins us that “ye shall always busy 
yourselves to nourish the game in all 
that ye may, and to destroy all such 
things as be devourers of it.” And all 
faithful followers of these injunctions 
shall receive “the blessing of God and 
St. Peter.” 

It appears that, in spite of their Pri- 
oress’ efficient instructions, sometimes 
the nuns failed to make a good catch, 
for Dame Berners writes down a list 
of various things which hinder the 
angler, “to cause a man to take no 
fish,” as she says. One such is that your 
“harness be not neat or fitly made or 
your bait be not good or fine.” Other- 
wise they may have frightened away 


the fish by approaching too near the 
water, or possibly the stream itself has 


*~ been discolored by flood waters. The 


weather has a lot to do with fishing: it 
may be too cold for the fish to bite, or 
too hot. Rain or a fall of snow stops 
fish from biting, she affirms; so does 
tempestuous weather. So also may the 
wind. The east wind is the worst for 
angling. The west and the north are 
good, but best of all is the gentle south 
wind. 

Thus the good Prioress, writing in 
her cell in the pleasant nunnery among 
the Hertfordshire trees, hands down to 
future generations in her own quaint 
words the details of the craft which 
evidently she loved so well. 








# 


The king was ill, weary of life, and all the court physicians could not 
rally him. Finally a wise man appeared at the gate and asked the privilege 
of prescribing for the king. He talked to him of many things, studying his 
moods. Then the savant announced that the only thing which would save 
the king’s life and restore his spirits was to sleep one night in a happy man’s 
shirt. 

No man could be found in the court who was truly happy. All of them 
wanted at least one thing to reach that state. Soldiers were dispatched through 
the whole land to find a happy man. But there was none. As the last of the 
messengers came home, they saw a man lying under a distant tree and hailed 
him: “Are you happy?” He answered cheerfully that he was, and they 
gathered around to find if there was anything he wanted. The beggar would 
not confess to a single wish, but expressed perfect contentment. Convinced 
at last, the soldiers bade him rise and give them his shirt for the king. 

The man laughed long, and said, “I have no shirt.” ~ | 

From an old undated clipping from the Philadelphia Cetholic Standard and Times. 








NOT COLOR BUT SANCTITY 


Negro Priests in the U.S. 


By AUSTIN CHACHERE, M.S.Ss.T. Condensed from the Interracial Review* 


NLY 22 priests constitute what we 

may call our Negro clergy in the 
U.S. While two colored Sisterhoods, 
both with large memberships, were 
firmly established as early as 1829 and 
1842, the Negro clergy in this country 
is of much later origin, Colored priests 
made their appearance in the years im- 
mediately before the Civil War. From 
that time to the present, a period of 
some 90 years, there have been 40 Cath- 
olic priests of Negro descent to whom 
the U.S. has special claim, either as 
their native or adopted land, 

In. 1854. when. James Augustine 
Healy was ordained in; Paris for the 
Boston archdiocese, American Catho- 
lics did not give a. second thought to 
the fact that he was a Negro according 
to generally accepted U.S. standards. 
That his father was Irish and his moth- 
er a convent-reared Negro woman sim- 
ply indicated that Father Healy had 
an excellent Catholic background. In- 
deed, this remarkable Healy family 
was to give three sons to the priest- 
hood, Father James became our first 
American Negro Bishop. In 1875 he 
was consecrated and appointed second 
Bishop of Portland, Maine. Bishop 
Healy served that diocese for a full and 


fruitful 25 years, A second member of 


the Healy family, Sherwood, was: or- 
dained also for the Boston archdiocese. 
He died after a brief career as pastor of 
St. James church, Boston. Patrick, third 
priest of this family, became the first 
colored American Jesuit. Father Pat- 
rick served as president of Georgetown 
College, Washington, D.C., and dur- 
ing his presidency the institution be- 
came. a university. 

The Healy brothers were not “label- 
ed” Negro priests, But by the time Fa- 
ther Augustus Tolton was ordained at 
Rome in 1888, Americans had become 
sufficiently race-conscious, by way of 
their baptism of Civil War and Recon- 
struction blood, to appreciate a. new 
value in the ordination of an American 
Negro to the Catholic priesthood. This 
situation influenced the designation of 
Father Augustus Tolton as first Negro 
priest as such in the U.S. 

During the entire period extending 
from. 1854 to 1934, only 14 Negro 
priests were ordained, at irregular in- 
tervals. Seven were diocesan priests, 
three Josephites, and. one each of the 
Jesuits, Holy Ghost Fathers, Lyons 
African Missionaries, and: Order of the 
Most Holy Trinity. : 

Interest had been shown in develop- 
ment of a colored clergy by carlier 
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missionaries, but efforts for its realiza- 
tion were left either to individual zeal 
or to unorganized imterest. Such en- 
deavor could not cope with education- 
al, social, and financial difficulties. Be- 
sides real difficulties, there arose others 
either imaginary or based on weak 
presumptions. One was the myth that 
colored people did not want colored 
priests. As defense, note the repeated 
declaration of Bishop Jules B. Jean- 
mard of Lafayette, who says regarding 
the Negro priests who have labored ex- 
tensively in his diocese for more than 
a decade: “The advent of the colored 
priests in the diocese marks a new step 
in the work for our colored people. 
The enthusiasm with which they were 
received, and the splendid work they 
are doing in three parishes now entire- 
ly under their direction, slay, for all 
time, the groundless and mischievous 
myth that colored people do not care 
to have priests of their own race min- 
ister to them.” 

In 1934, the first class of graduates 
at St. Augustine’s seminary was or- 
dained. This event crowned the first 
organized effort in education of Negro 
candidates for the Catholic priesthood 
in the U. S. Missionaries of the Society 
of the Divine Word had appreciated 
and applied that fundamental mission- 
ary principle: an indigenous clergy 
from every nation, people or racial 
group which is being converted to the 
true faith. In this general practice of 
the Church, there was to be no excep- 
tion in the case of some 13 million 
American Negroes. 

In the opinion of cautious sociab 
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tradition, the establishment of St. 
Augustine’s seminary did not seem 
propitious cither in the place of its 
foundation (Mississtppt) or the time 
and circumstance (1920, heyday of the 
KKK). Yet, after 25 years this semi- 
nary is an acknowledged success. For 
today it can point to 20 Negro priests 
ordained and 70 Negro seminarians 
preparing for the priesthood. _ 

The development of a Negro clergy 
is not the concern of one comnrunity 
alone or of a select group of mission- 
aries. It, like the whole of the Negro 
apostolate, is a national responsibility 
of the Church im America. Archbishop 
Joseph F. Rummef said recently that 
the day will come when Negro priests 
will be welcomed not only into Rek- 
gious communities but “will be inte- 
grated in the dioceses and will take 
their place among the secular priests.” 
He said it is unnatural to believe that 
every Negro boy must necessarily enter 
a Religious Order to achieve that goal. 

Concrete evidence of this broader 
vocational development is shown in the 
fact that besides the colored priests of 
the Society of the Divine Word, there 
is.one Negro priest in each of three 
other communities (Josephites, White 
Fathers, Misstonary Servants of the 
Most Holy Trinity). There are also 
five colored members of the diocesan 
clergy. Of even greater significance is 
the growing list of seminaries where 
colored students have entered with 
other Americans to prepare for the 

1 . There are also students 
with the Benedictines, Holy Ghost Fa- 
thers, Society of St. Edmund, and 
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others. In diocesan seminaries a few 
candidates are preparing for the clergy 
of New York, Chicago, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Trenton, and Newark, 

Before this new trend can develop 
into a movement, there is need of in- 
creased encouragement and support of 
vocations among Negro boys of high- 
school and early college years, Addi- 
tional efforts should be made to ac- 
quaint them with the facts, figures and 
activities of Negro American priests. 
Personal encouragement and wise di- 
rection from parents, teachers, and 
priests will be imperative in such a 
campaign for an increase of vocations 
for the priesthood. The need for pro- 
moters among colored Catholics is very 
easily recognized. Their activities give 
aid to local pastors who have the ulti- 
mate responsibility of solicitude for 
prospective candidates. 

There is a task today as never before 
for Negro missionaries. While the con- 
version of a vast number of the non- 
Catholic Negro population is of prime 
importance, many other activities exist 
in which Negro priests can serve the 


Church. Actually the 22 Negro priests 
assigned to work in the U.S. are en- 
gaged in’ parochial, educational, and 
social work, in giving missions and 
retreats, in magazine production, and 
service as military chaplains. Assign- 
ments are made with due respect for 
talents. 

This policy seems now to have taken 
firm root in the plans of some of those 
engaged in the education of colored 
priests, as expressed in the recent state- 
ment of the Abbot of St. John’s Abbey 
at Collegeville, Minn.: “If a Negro 
priest (of the Benedictine Order) is 
the best man to teach some subject in 
our seminary, our college of arts and 
sciences, or in our preparatory school, 
he shall become a member of the fac- 
ulty. If he is suited to our administra- 
tive work, there he shall be. If he is 
qualified, he shall become a retreat- 
master, or give missions in parishes. 
He might be sent as a missionary 
among Indians or other Negroes. But 
his spiritual and intellectual qualities, 
not his color, shall determine what he 
is to do, or where he is to go.” 


# 
The Vogue Is White 


Servicemen in Honolulu vied with one another to serve Mass in the 
cathedral. On one occasion, a feast of the blessed Virgin, the priest had just 
reached the altar when a soldier, sailor, and marine shot out of their seats and 
headed for the sanctuary. The Navy lad in his white uniform noted the white 
vestments, and said to the other two, “White seems to be in vogue today.” The 
others couldn’t find an answer to that argument, so the sailor served the Mass. 


St. Columban’s News Notes quoted in Catholic Missions (March °46), 
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SPAIN 


By E. G. pe CAUX 


Condensed from the Weekly Review* 


F THERE BE one dominant fear in 
Spain today, it is the fear of further 
turmoil. The Civil War was so searing 
an experience that change from inside 
Spain is not likely to come unless it be 
another military pronunciamento or 
the change that the Franco regime 
would itself bring about in building up 
the “organic democracy” mooted by 
the Caudillo. Let us try to see what he 
meant by the words that met with such 
widespread derision. 

From its inception, two characteris- 
tics dominate the Movimiento claim- 
ing to represent the natural right of 
Spaniards to rebel against disorder and 
dissolution: 1. protection of their reli- 
gion; 2. recognition that social reform, 
long overdue, must be the fundamental 
task of the new order, 

The history of the struggle of the 
workers for emancipation since the 
days of Pablo Iglesias, down to their 
betrayal by the weakness of their own 
at-long-last-achieved Republic, testifies 
that the swiftest undercurrent in Span- 
ish politics since the beginning of the 
century has been an_ ever-growing 
yearning of the people for social re- 

‘form that was blocked at .every. turn 





by the Spanish vested interests. 

Generalissimo Franco’s Traditional- 
ists, therefore, led by the heroic Navar- 
rese Requétes who went into battle 
reciting their rosaries, on the one hand, 
and the Falange Espafiola on the other, 
postulating the liberation of the work- 
ers through social justice as the basis 
for securing permanent peace, indeed 
represented two of the greatest springs 
to incentive in the Spanish people. 
How has this source of power and 
drive been used during the last six 
years? The answer will give the meas- 
ure of General Franco’s success or fail- 
ure, 

A consistent, all-embracing, and en- 
ergetic effort has been made to build 
up an authoritarian regime. German 
and Italian methods were closely stud- 
ied and experts solicited, but the sys- 
tem as it stands today has a closer re- 
semblance to Salazar’s syndicalism 
than.nazi or fascist models. The Estado 
Espajfiol is, therefore, a vertically inte- 
grated administration designed to em- 


*21 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2, England. : Feb. 21, 1946. 
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body the principles of authority that 
did so mych to raise from the depths 
the Italian and German nations after 
4918. Surely it has been the major 
tragedy of those peoples that their lead- 
ers deviated from the pure path of 
technical ordination into the criminal 
one of aggression, along which the 
Caudillo, more cautious or conscien- 
tious, refused to follow. How could it 
be otherwise, seeing that General Fran- 
co owes allegiance in the first place to 
Christian doctrine? The world need 
have no fear that Spanish syndicalism 
will follow in the wake of the im- 
placable materialists responsible for 
brutal totalitarianism. Even in the 
aftermath of the Civil War, when the 
hardness and cruelty that are traits of 
Spanish character, along with its gen- 
erosity and devotion, came to the fore, 
the Redemption-of-Sentences-by-Work 
scheme (than which, it is claimed, no 
more humane penitentiary legislation 
exists) was conceived and put into 
practice. 

When peace came to Spain in 1939, 


while the world was on the brink of 


tragedy, two constructive tasks were 
undertaken immediately: the material 
one of rebuilding Spain’s ruins and 
creation of a new social system. The 
rebuilding of Spain’s ruins has _pro- 
ceeded apace. Should General Franco 
disappear tomorrow, his greatest mon- 
ument would be the immense building 
program of the last five years. In all, 
148 towns and villages were adopted 
by the Caudillo in the name of the na- 
tion; they had been 75%. destroyed. 
General Franco’s social.system is in 


the main a conception of Spain as a 
gigantic syndicate of producers based 
on the postulate that the first. mission 
of wealth is “to provide for an im- 
provement in the condition of the peo- 
ple.” In the Institute Nacional de Pre- 
vision, created under the monarchy, 
the Movimiento found an instrument 
at hand on which to build up a Bever- 
idge plan; and its services have been 
greatly developed. 

Subscription to family subsidies has 
been made obligatory in industry for 
all employers and workers, irrespective 
of age, sex or employment. The sums 
paid out in pensions for widows and 
orphans is ten times what it was three 
years ago. Single workers, aged 25 to 
30 years, earning less than 10,000 pese- 
tas a year, may obtain a nuptial sub- 
sidy ranging between 2,500 and 5,000 
pesetas, according as whether one or 
both of the couple are insured. Birth 
and maternity premiums to families 
above four complete the measures of 
protection extended to workers, —. 

Insurance against sickness has been 
expanded; accident insurance has been 
reinforced by increases up to 150%. 
There is a special insurance. against 
silicosis, Old-age pensions have been 
tripled, A. General Savings. regulation 
has been. issued not only to foster the 
humbler type of saving, but.to delimit 
the field between the social and finan- 
cial aspects of insurance and. develop 
insurance in every possible branch, 

In relations’ between employment 


-and labor, strikes: and lockouts being 


equally forbidden, the state assumes 
the duty of arbitration, taking into ac- 
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count economic possibilities. In this 
connection an immense labor of codi- 
fication has been undertaken so as to 
give each trade or industrial under- 
taking its rules and regulations. Em- 
ployers must pay their staffs the same 
wages on Sundays, when no work is 
done, as on weekdays. This meant an 
initial pay increase of 16.66%, and in 
three years wages have been increased 
considerably further. 

The reorganization of cooperative 
societies has been undertaken on a 
wide scale to incorporate this move- 
ment (already deep-rooted in Spain) 
into the syndicalist system; 844 coop- 
eratives have been incorporated. 

Are Spanish workers really happy; 
are the benefits as real as they appear 
on paper? Here is what the Minister of 
Labor, or, as he would prefer to be 
called, Comrade Giron de Velasco, had 
to say in a speech he made to the Cortes 
in November, 1944. Although salaries, 
he said, have risen some 30% to 85%, 
while other indirect benefits secured 
for the workers may be estimated at 
30%; nevertheless, owing to the rise 
in prices due to the hard times—which 
has pushed up the index figure from 
100 in 1936 to 269.1—the worker finds 
conditions of life but little improved; 
for the rise in prices counterbalances 
advantages secured. 

In discussing the rise, Comrade Gir- 
on declared that it was not due to 
interior causes, but “almost exclusive- 
ly” a consequence of the scarcity caused 
by the 2nd World War. Here is where 
the Spanish people, or anyone who 
examines dispassionately the vast edi- 
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fice of syndicalism, disagrees. Besides 
the difficulties of the world situation, 
very real certainly and capped by three 
years of poor crops owing to drought, 
and diminished working hours owing 
to shortage of electric current, there are 
two other very patent and painful con- 
tributory causes to the economic crisis 
in Spain, particularly delicate for a 
foreigner to mention, but which no 
honest observer can pass by. They are 
the inefficiency and graft that have 
crept into many departments of the 
administration. ‘ 

The Estraperio spirit stalks the land. 
Estraperlo is the name given to any 
and every form of illicit trading. Par- 
tially an inheritance from the Civil 
War, it has continued unchecked and 
with more opportunities than ever. 
The wolfram racket and the easy mon- 
ey made in other war speculations 
helped pile up class inequalities. Lux- 
ury and poverty sit side by side as of 
yore. Between extremes, however, 
there has sprung up a far more numer- 
ous bureaucracy and a better-organiz- 
ed and cared-for proletariat. The Army 
services and certain departments and 
companies run stores and canteens 
which dispense benefits in price and 
quantity of rations not within reach 
of the poorer public. This favoritism of 
one class of citizen over another has 
created a huge mass of dependents 
which the regime may find useful, but 
which is not as permanent a guarantee 
of stability as would be a more con- 
tented general public. 

Spain’s leaders today are confident. 
They have strong nerves. They have 
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met with remarkable success in many 
directions.so far. But asterner test lies 
ahead, perhaps, than anything they 
have had to meet in the struggle to 
bring the Movimiento to completion 
on the social side. There are signs that 
the more eclectic spirits in Falange 
realize that all is not right. Occasion- 
ally there appear in party news organs 
violent denunciations of failures to re- 
lieve distress, such as that of the 20,000 
schoolless children living, with their 
families, in hovels on the outskirts of 
Madrid; whose condition is also the 
subject of many sermons from the pul- 
pits in Madrid’s churches and special 
collections after Mass. 

The Church occupies a privileged 
position in the new Spain. The col- 
lective pastoral letter sent out by the 
Spanish Bishops during the height of 
the Civil War, in which a dozen Bish- 
ops and more than 10,000 Religious 
perished, proclaimed the Movimiento 
a crusade pro Ara et Focis, and it was 
recognized as such by two successive 
Pontiffs, Falange Espafiola is accused 
of being nazi. Yet, could one conceive 
Hitler giving the Bishop of Berlin a 
seat on the party council as the Bishop 
of Madrid-Alcala sits on the political 
council of Falange?* 

The entrance of Spanish churchmen 
into the political arena is bringing 
great responsibilities upon the Church 
in the educational sphere. The failure 
of successive governments, Monarchist 
and Republican, to provide sufficient 
schools, or adequate asylums for the 
poor and sick, had for years left to the 
*See Nazi Liturgy, p. 18, this issue. 


Churchat least half the burden of 
education and charity. The preamble 
to the law of November, 1939, which 
created the Superior Council of Scien- 
tific Investigation, states that the aim 
is to restore in Spanish culture the 
classic unity of science destroyed in the 
18th century. 

- The new Spain is demonstrating 
great interest in developing intellectual 
and scientific interchange with foreign 
countries. One of the first questions a 
Swiss journalist posed to Spanish sci- 
entists, when visiting the magnificent 
array of institutes and laboratories, was 
whether they enjoyed liberty of investi- 
gation. The reply was in the affirma- 
tive. In effect, if this were not so, the 
liberties inscribed in the Fuero de los 
Espafioles, or charter, promulgated. by 
the Cortes last summer, would mean 
nothing. 

In a document published by the 
Spanish government on Dec. 29, 1945, 
it is claimed that the Cortes is function- 
ing “with all publicity,” that the na- 
tional syndicates periodically elect their 
own boards and directors, and that the 
new municipal law opens to all Span- 
iards the path of public representation. 

It is true that a Cortes has been call- 
ed and functions since 1941, but so far 
it is a body of carefully picked repre- 
sentatives and its deliberations take 
place in committee. The only “public- © 
ity” comes when, in public session, 
members acclaim the laws decided 
upon én camera. The document, never- 
theless, contains, it would seem, the 
wherefore cf Franco’s contention that 
Spain is an organic democracy. 
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By FRANCIS X, LYONS 


“Silent, upon a peak in Darien” 


Condensed from Maryknoll, The Field Afar* 


aprE Atonso Asap was born in 

Valencia, Spain, early in the 18th 
century. He came to Peru in 1754, 
dedicated to the task of converting the 
savage Indians in the interior. 

In the summer of 1757, with 17 
friendly Indians who knew no more 
about the region than he did, he began 
a journey into a jungle still drenched 
from the rains. The party slashed its 
way through slimy undergrowth and 
waded through sluggish streams. For 
days they lived in a world of eerie 
greenness, longing for a glimpse of 
sunlight and blue sky. 

Then, abruptly, at the end of the 
jungle, the padre and his followers 
were confronted with a great moun- 
tain range. The padre climbed to the 
peaks, from where he saw below him 
a broad expanse of grass-covered plains, 
He saw also a pass through those im- 
' penetrable-appearing mountains and, 
beyond the pass, a swift-flowing river. 

With boats made of balsa, the party 
paddled down the river in search of 
some Indian habitation. For a week 
they met no one. Then on the morn- 


ing of the eighth day, as the boats 
rounded a bend, a group of screaming 
Indians sprang from ambush and at- 
tacked them with arrows. Five men, 
pierced by poisoned shafts, fell into the 
river and were drowned. The rest, 
with Father Abad, made for shore, 
abandoning everything in the boats. 

Gone was hope of finding a friend- 
ly Indian tribe, and gone, too, the 
padre’s dream of conversions. With 
their meager supplies floating down- 
stream in the abandoned canoes, and 
themselves scattered and hunted, the 
little band of explorers fought their 
way back to the pass. On the long, 
homeward trek through the jungle, 
they lived on herbs and roots and were 
half starved when they reached safety. 

Padre Abad never attempted the 
journey again. He wrote the report of 
his trip, and his notes were filed in the 
mission’s archives. 

The Peruvian government decided 
in 1939 to build a road through that 
same range of mountains and extend 
it across the vast Pampa de Sacramento 
to the river city of Pucalpa. Up to then, 


*Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. March, 1946, 
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goods shipped to that port from Lima 
were carried up the Pacific coast, 
through the Panama canal, down the 
Atlantic coast, and up the Amazon 
river, a total distance of 7,500 miles. 
The overland route would cut it to 
about 625 miles. The project faced one 
great difficulty, the apparently impene- 
trable mountain range. A_ tunnel 
would cost vast sums of money. Air- 
planes scouted the area, looking for a 
pass, but because of the thick forest 
growth were unsuccessful. 


Then one of the engineers remem- 
bered that Franciscan missioners had 
been in that region centuries ago. He 
searched crumbling documents in 
Franciscan archives and came upon 
the description of Padre Abad’s trip. 


Following the padre’s trail, engineers 


found the needed pass. 

Today that slit in the towering 
mountains bears the name Bogueron 
de Padre Abad, or Pass of Father 
Abad, and there is talk of erecting a 
monument tothe padre at the entrance, 





® 
Sacrifice 


By the time the Red Cross packages came to the prison camp at 
Malay-Balay, conditions were unbearable. It did not seem possible that 
the men would be able to stand more. Theis faces became elongated, 
drawn. Their cheekbones jutted out like sharp stones under a thin, 
transparent layer of water. Their eyes appeared larger, set deep like 
burning lanterns on a gray, cracked mask. Their hair was falling out. 
Teeth were decaying. At the end of the day they would fall onto their 
cots unable to move. The skin hung loosely on their thighs and buttocks. 

The men opened the Red Cross packages. There were raisins in 
them. They looked at the raisins and at each other. Here was the 
answer to one of their problems. They could ferment the raisins and 
have sacramental wine for their Mass. 

One of the men came to Chaplain O’Keefe. “Here, Father, take 
these and make some wine for Mass.” 

Chaplain O’Keefe looked at the thin body before him and at the 
box of raisins in his bony hand. 

“No, you keep them. You need them. Eat the raisins. They'll do 

good. We'll have Mass anyhow.” 

“No, Father,” he shook his head slowly. “You. take them and 
make wine for the Mass. Let the Japanese see. Let them see you make 
the wine from the raisins so they'll understand that the things that are 
important to us they can never take away.” He put the box of raisins 
in the chaplain’s hands and walked away. 


~ From Soldiers of God by ¥K William R. Arnold and Christopher Cross (Dutton, 1945). 





NAZI 


Couldn’t kid Catholics 


rH Hirver and his lieutenants 

dead or in captivity, it seems 
that finis has been written to the short, 
though comprehensive, chapter, “Na- 
tional Socialism.” National Socialism, 
however, was not only a 
political machinery, mass- 
es and guns; it was, above 
all, an idea. The nazis 
avowedly would not con- 
fine themselves to eco- 
nomics and politics. They 
dreamed of an all-embrac- 
ing Weltanschauung, a 
definite order of absolute values; in 
other words, a religion. 

While national pride, crazed by the 
defeat in 1918 and the economic and 
social pressure that followed, created a 
tolerance for revolution, the real core 
of the nazi movement lay in a much 
deeper stratum of the people’s minds. 
The revolution against the religion of 
love and the spirit of the Sermon of 
the Mount, prepared during cénturies 
and manifest in Bismarck’s fight 
against “Ultramontanism,” rose imme- 
diately after 1918, sponsored by Hit- 


ler’s forerunner and temporary com- 
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Condensed from Blackfriars* 





panion, Ludendorff. His wife Mathil- 
de, especially, preached a romantic 
mysticism in form of a combination of 
pantheism and Wodan idolatry. But 
the nightly ceremonies in woods and 
the sight of spectacled German school- 
masters growing wild beards and 
drinking beer from _ wassail-horns 
proved too much even for the most 
romantic little German 
bourgeois. The nazis were 
much too clever to com- 
mit themselves tothis com- 
edy and, without openly 
' condemning it, passed it 
over in silence, 
A sect of “‘German 
Christians” rising at the 
same time tried to demonstrate that 
Galileans were blue-eyed and fair- 
haired Nordics, and that Christ him- 
self belonged to them and fell a victim 
to Jewish national hatred. While reject- 
ing the Old Testament, their “theolo- 
gy” attempted to combine the Gospel 
with Teutonic heroic ideals. Some 
smalj congregations of this queer sect 
remain in Germany. Though the nazis 
did not acknowledge them, they cher- 
ished for them some kindly feeling, 
since they seemed useful for the pur- 
pose of splitting the Christians and, 


moreover, were always willing to em- 


*Oxford, England, February, 1946. 
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phasize the “divine vocation of the 
Fihrer.” 

All those movements, however ridic- 
ulous, show that from the beginning 
the revolutionary uprising of the mass- 
es was not confined to a social-political 
revolution, but originated from and 
penetrated into the deepest spheres of 
spiritual life. The nazis were well 
aware of this and had no doubt that 
they would achieve little with a purely 
political program, however radical, 
What they wanted, as they bluntly ex- 
pressed in all their literature, was the 
totality of power over the whole of the 
nation and every individual, They 
knew that their ideas were irreconcil- 
able with Christianity and above all 
with the Church, with her clear and 
uncompromising doctrine, her hier- 
archical structure, and her champion- 
ship of the freedom of human person- 
ality. They knew they could fight this 
opponent neither with new ethics nor 
childish romanticism. 

Thus, with truly German thorough- 
ness, they set out to wage the inevitable 
war against the Church with a new 
Weltanschauung in which the whole 
German nation was to be systematical- 
ly trained and educated. Masters in 
organization, they started at once to 
build the machinery necessary. Alfred 
Rosenberg was entrusted with the task 
of educating the Germans to the nazi 
ideology and of waging war against 
churches. His book, Der Mythos des 
zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, became the 
Bible of the new religion and earned 
him the nickname of “Our Kultur 
Pope” in high-ranking nazi circles. An 


elaborate network of Weltanschauung 
education officers soon covered the 
whole of nazi Germany. The districts 
(Kreise) were combined in provinces 
(Gaue) as the administtative struc- 
ture; all had their educational person- 
nel and directors of education, and all 
were subordinated to the headquarters 
of education, Rosenberg’s office in Ber- 
lin. They were supported by the S. D. 
(Sicherheitsdienst; i. e., Security Serv- 
ice), the carefully selected elite of the 
Gestapo, which had to record continu- 
ally the mood of the populace, currents 
and significant incidents, and had to 
report even remarks overheard in the 
streets. Their main task, however, was 
to keep close watch on the Church, 
clergy, and. their congregations. 

The nazis would not have taken so 
much trouble in this matter if they had 
not fully realized that this fight in the 
ideological field was quite as serious as 
the war itself, Evidence steadily in- 
creases to show that what the nazis 
called their struggle on the “home 
front” was mainly their fight against 
the Catholic Church. The Church was 
the great enemy whom they attempted 
to block by opposing her absolute and 
eternal values with revolutionary val- 
ues. The German race and materialis- 
tic collectivism of blood and soil were 
to them the supreme and absolute 
value. To this value everything was 
subordinate. Even the conception of 
God was subordinated to this supreme 
racial collectivum by the claim that 
God must be artgemass, must fit the 
German mind and feeling. Moral order 
was subordinated to race by declaring; 
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that morals depend upon the German 
moral feeling and that law is what 
benefits the German people. The uni- 
versal Church was obviously the chief 
enemy of this doctrine. 

The more the nazis feared the 
Church, the more they tried to make 
her visible forms and ecclesiastical lan- 
guage their own. Hardly a speech of 
Hitler omitted some reference to the 
Almighty or to providence, so that the 
Pope was obliged to warn people of 
men who, without possessing any clear 
conception of God, misled them by 
misusing God’s name in vague refer- 
ences. 

The nazis talked of the “sacrament 
of blood,” and tried to replace the con- 
ception of the mystical Body of Christ 
by a crude materialistic collectivism, 
using even the language of the Church 
to this end. They tried to displace the 
Communitas Sanctorum by racial com- 
munity and veneration of national 
heroes. The immortality of the soul 
would be replaced by a physical im- 
mortality of the race in which the indi- 
vidual would live eternally in his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, The whole 
scheme was crowned by a mystical dei- 
fication of the Fuhrer, a semisupernat- 
ural being led by mystical inspiration 
and in whom blindly and “fanatically” 
to believe was the religious duty of 
every German. They regarded the un- 
shakable faith of Catholics in their 
Church as the actual source of her 
power, without, however, ‘being able 
to realize that only faith in the truth 
can mean strength. In their. contempt 
for truth, they demanded “fanaticism” 
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and believed that this was the source 
of power. 

Seeing the churches overcrowded at 
high Masses and festive services, they 
believed that the external beauty and 
music in the ceremonies exercised a 
mysterious power on the people in an 
emotional way. They imitated cere- 
monies and liturgy. They firmly be- 
lieved in the omnipotence of organiza- 
tion and machinery; they could not 
grasp that a tradition cannot artificial- 
ly be built up and that the strength of 
ecclesiastical liturgy is derived from 
heights inaccessible to them. Their 
trend of thought is reflected in a secret 
instruction from the educational head- 
quarters at Berlin, in January, 1941: 
“These ecclesiastical ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church and her forms of sol- 
emnities, with the strong accent laid 
upon emotional values in man and the 
emphasis on the sensuous element in 
man, constitute up to now the main 
attraction of the Church, The ecclesi- 
astical celebrations on Sundays and the 
ceremonies at the decisive stages of in- 
dividual human life provide the only 
reason why great numbers of people 
trust to the guidance of the Church. 
The National Socialist creation and 
forming of ceremonies and solemnities 
thus will have a particular significance 
in the future. When new ceremonies 
are introduced for giving names to 
children, ordination of youth, mar- 
riages, and funerals, without establish- 
ing a new caste of priests or a new cult, 
no motives will be left for loyalty to 
the Church,” 

Educational officers were anxious to 
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fulfill such instructions, They read pa- 
pers on the National Socialist Weltan- 
schauung,and performed ceremonies 
which cannot but be called a liturgy 
of nazi religion, They concocted a kind 
of liturgical calendar in which Nation- 
al Socialist holidays were gradually to 
displace the liturgical holy days of the 
Church. Nazi life feasts (Lebensfeier) 
would replace the sacraments of Bap- 
tism, Confirmation and Matrimony. 
They performed ceremonies on occa- 
sion of a birth, giving the child a name; 
then they celebrated ceremonially the 
day when 14-year-olds left school. The 
children then took an oath of allegi- 
ance in which they committed them- 
selves to eternal loyalty to Fuhrer and 
race. Ceremonies of marriage mixed 
cheap sentimentality with a rude and 
blunt emphasis upon racial breeding. 
Though before the war and after the 
occupation of Catholic Austria the at- 
tack on the Church proceeded with 
brutality, Hitler most significantly did 
not continue it during the war. He or- 
dered for the duration a “truce” in the 
cultural struggle. The compulsion to 
secede from the Church, frequently 
imposed on party members, was tem- 
porarily lifted; but educational activi- 
ties, strict supervision of the clergy, 
and a secret war were carried on. 
Establishment of a new liturgy did 
not meet with great success in Ger- 
many and was a failure in Catholic 
districts. Protestants lacked the single 
united authority and clear dogmatic 
structure to oppose the nazis, and had 
to depend upon courageous individuals 
here and there, or compromise. The 


Protestant camp constituted no serious 
problem, The Catholic Church, on the 
other hand, with her clear-cut dog- 
matic doctrine, her hierarchical author- 
ity and her universality, was the real 
enemy. Reports of the Security Service 
and educational officers are concerned 
almost alone with Catholics and the 
Church. One report expressed it thus: 
“The Catholic Church does not cease 
to hover like a black shadow over all 
our efforts to establish a uniform ideo- 
logical coordination of the German 
people.” Another report, addressed to 
Rosenberg himself, complains: “The 
populace, submissive to the Church, 
adapts itself only very reluctantly and 
with greatest difficulty to our design of 
solemnities and ceremonies.” Another 
education officer complains about difh- 
culties he met among Catholics in ar- 
ranging a Yule feast. “A schoolmaster 
refused to have anything to do with a 
Christmas celebration in which the 
Holy Child is not in the center of the 
feast. Those Catholics simply take it 
for granted that the party has to give 
way to the Church. The people don’t 
want any revival of ancient Teutonic 
folklore and customs, since the parish 
priest labels them as ‘pagan,’ The 
proud consciousness of traditions and 
modes of life of our own race is lack- 
ing. Such pride was thoroughly eradi- 
cated by the Church. Wherever the 
sense of this consciousness has disap- 
peared, it is very hard to reestablish 
self-confidence on the greund of Na- 
tional Socialism.” 

Another report of a party district 
leader complains about a mission in his 
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district: “All the people rushed to the 
church in the morning, at noon, and 
in the evening, men and women alike. 
It was a disgraceful spectacle. This zeal 
of the people would be worth some- 
thing better. We shall, I am afraid, 
need much hard work and shall experi- 
ence many disappointments before we 
win over the people.” 

It is now plain that the fight the 
nazis had to put up on their inner 
front was against the Catholic Church. 
While resistance against the nazis was 
regarded from outside as some under- 
ground movement of the Left and 
propaganda was guided by this con- 
ception, events proved otherwise. The 
nazis had hardly any political or social 
trouble on their home front. The fight 
was a fight of ideas, for absolute values 
and ultimate ends. Marxism was, in 


its ideological background, much too 
closely akin to’ National Socialism to 
oppose it effectively. Liberalism could 
not oppose a dogmatic system such as 
the nazis’ with general phrases of hu- 
manism or slogans of the French Rev- 
olution. It lacked a solid ideological or 
philosophical foundation. Only thenat- 
urally powerless Catholic Church 
could take up the fight. 

This fact is not merely of interest 
historically, Ideas cannot be extermi- 
nated by material power. The war 
with Germany is over, but the war of 
ideas must still be fought. Uncondi- 
tional surrender of the nazi ideas can 
be achieved only by one weapon, the 
sword of the spirit in the hands of that 
spiritual power to which it was prom- 
ised: Et portae inferi non praevalebunt 
adversus Eam. 


is 


The young priest dropped in to see his sister, a nun in a strictly cloistered 
convent. He had been her favorite brother ever since childhood. She had usually 
called him Boots. After he had gone to the seminary she left for the novitiate. 
Delighted with her vocation, he wrote her long letters bristling with holy 
advice to observe the rules, steep herself in the spirit of her life, forget her ties 
to home and all, just like all the great ascetic writers he was studying, 

When she appeared at the other side of the grille, modest and humble, 
head bowed, her face covered by the veil, he greeted her warmly. But her 
response was ice cold. She refused to look up, keeping her eyes focused on her 
hands folded piously on the ledge of wood on the grille. “Come, come now,” 
he said. “Be yourself. I’m your brother. I’m a priest. You don’t have to impress 
me.” But her answers were in monosyllables. She never introduced an idea to 
the conversation. She seemed bored to death with his company. Finally he 
became irritated with her and showed it. Still she remained demure and remote. 

When he stood up to say good-by,she raised her head, lifted back. the veil, 
and with a roguish light in her eyes, said very sweetly, “How’m I doing, Boots?” 

The Queen’s Work (Jan. '46). 
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LFRED SMITH was a boss trucker; 
and at home his wife, Catherine, 
made hoop skirts and umbrellas to 
sell. They were very poor, but they 
loved each other and feared God, and 
they were happy. 
Alfred and Catherine had a son, and 
this was Alfred Emanuel. He was born 
in 1873. 


When Alfred Emanuel was 10 years : 


old, he became an altar boy. 

On cold winter mornings, even in 
the year of the great blizzard, he 
got up at 5 a.., and his mother 
gave him a cup of coffee and a 


roll, and at 6 o'clock he was at ~s 


Mass, before the altar of St. James’ & 
church, ' y 

“Dominus vobiscum.” “Et cum & 
spiritu tuo.” y 

He was a newsboy along: the 
water front when he was 12 years 4 
old. His route was Beekman St., ; 
Fulton St. and the foot of Peck 
Slip. 

“Daily Noose, Sun, Woild, Post, 
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By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Condensed from Vanity Fair* 


"A look at the record.” 


Globe, Telagra-am, Mai-ul and Expra- 
us.” 

All his childhood was spent in the 
shadow of the Brooklyn bridge, for he 
lived on Dover St. by the anchorage 
tower of the great span. His mother 
often told him that many men were 
killed sinking that pier, and when he 
was [3 years old, his father died in its 
shadow. 

When the summers were hot, he 
swam naked with the other boys in the 
East River. They dived in their 
white skins, dodging crates and 
driftwood in the swift tide that 
brought the clipper ships like 
white birds, and the scows and 
yy barges like beetles, and the angry 

, tugs, and lazy ferries into the har- 
Nig bor waters. He swung from masts 

2 and bowsprits of boats at the 
wharves, and the rigging of ocean 


mii wanderers was his gymnasium 


and playground. But his fancy did 
not go outward with the ships, for 
his heart was anchored to the 


*Dec., 1932. Copyright, 1932, Conde Nast Publications, Inc. Courtesy Vanity Fair. 
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water front and he found adventure 
enough on the sidewalks of New York. 

Sometimes friendly sailors gave him 
their alien pets; once he owned an Af- 
rican parrot that swore lustily, and a 
sad-faced monkey, and an Indian goat. 
Or he picked up stray dogs in the 
slums, and brought them home; and 
he loved these mongrels best. 

Alfred Emanuel was a newsboy, and 
an altar boy from Dover St., and he 
lived always in that part of town which 
was the cradle of the growing city. 

Gala days were bicycling days, when 
the bells tinkled and the lights twin- 
kled on the bicycles going to Coney 
Island. There was roller skating in the 
City Hall park, and baseball in the lots 
behind the blind warehouses, and there 
was sleighing and sliding in the winter, 
for in those times the snow was left on 
the streets until it melted away. Cen- 
tral Park was a long way off. It was 
not for him. 

And there were parades. On St. Pat- 
rick’s day the Mulligan Guards parad- 
ed, swinging up the Bowery. And 
there were torchlight processions dur- 
ing the campaigns. He watched them 
from the top of a lamppost or the fire 
escape of a tenement house, and he 
beat time to their step as they sang: 

Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine! 

A con-tin-ent-al li-ar from the 

State of Maine! 

And he laughed when he heard 
them shout, “Rum, Romanism, and 
rebellion!” 

Alfred Emanuel became a fish-mar- 
ket clerk. 

Bluefish, whitefish, mackerel, and 
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cod, brought to the Fulton market by 
the well-laden smacks that turned out 
of Buttermilk channel, 

He was the boy of all work in the 
Fulton Fish market, and this work was 
hard. He got $12 a week, and his sister 
and mother got all the fish, and more, 
that they could eat at home. 

The neighborhood knew him and 
loved him well. Inthe neighborhood 
there were dark-eyed Italians, and 
Jews who brought Zion with them, 
and stolid Germans, but mostly there 
were poor Irish. The clerk of the dis- 
trict court was a grand fellow, and the 


alderman was a man of weight, and. 


the neighborhood knew them and re- 
spected them, and Alfred Emanuel 
knew them all. Sitting on the stoops in 
the cool of the summer evening, he 
watched the horse cars go by, and the 
children playing in the empty trucks, 
and in the gutters, and the lamplighter 
coming on his rounds: 

“Good evening to you, Mrs. Ma- 
lone.” 

“And how are you, Mr. Hennessy?” 

“And hello, Al!” 

“Hello, Al!” 

“East side, west side, all around the 
town.” 

The Tammany clubs were’ jolly 
clubs; they gave food and sacks of coal 
to Mrs. Malone; they gave jobs and 
clothing to Mr. Hennessy; and gifts to 
all the children at Christmas. In sum- 
mer they took the whole neighborhood, 
all that would go, on outings and pic- 
nics and chowders up the river. And 
Al always went along, because he loved 
them and they loved him. They ate 
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clam fritters and drank ale and beer on 
the outings. And when they were back 
in the neighborhood they did not for- 
get at the polls the men who had given 
them the coal and the jobs and the pic- 
nics, 

Alfred Emanuel grew up with the 
Tiger; but he was the Tiger’s cub, 
and he never felt her claws. 

There. was drama in him and an 
urge to act. There was St. James par- 
ish, and the parish had amateur the- 
atricals, and when he was too.old to be 
an_.altar boy he acted in them. He had 
a long memory and an Irish tongue for 
stories, He had a lusty voice, a merry 
eye, an easy way, and great good hu- 
mor. And there was nobody in the 
neighborhood who could dance a bet- 
ter jig. 

One time he played in Dion Bouci- 
cault’s play, The Shaugh- 
raun, and he was Corry 
Kinchilla, the villain, and 
the hero. was played by a 
young fellow called James 
J. Walker, and that play 
was well cast and a great 
success. He wanted to be 
a real actor when he be- 
came a man, 

When he was 22 years 
old he became a process 
server. He served summonses for jury 
duty on all kinds of people, storekeep- 
ers, bankers, businessmen, and they 
abused him when he served them, but 
they remembered him long after, and 
recalled his Irish wit, and that they had 
really felt friendly to him at the time. 

His sweetheart was the cousin of a 
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policeman, and she was Katie Dunn. 
She lived in the Bronx, Many nights, 
going to where she lived from where 
he lived insthe 4th ward, and back 
again, he went without sleep, so that 
he could pay her court. He wore a 
derby hat, and wide-striped trousers, 
and always had a long cigar in his 
breast pocket when he. went to call. 
And he saved his money to bring her 
flowers. and boxes of candy, 

At the turn of the century, in 1900, 
on May 6, he married Katie Dunn, and 
they went to live on the water front. 

Katie Dunn washed and cooked and 
ironed for him and she bore him five 
children, and loved him all the days of 
her life. 

Now Tom Foley was the boss of the 
4th ward. He was a young man when 
he came to New York, and at that time 

he was a blacksmith, He 
* started a saloon onthe 
* ‘corner of Oliver and Wa- 
> ter Sts., and this was the 
x year before Alfred Eman- 
x» uel was. born, and old 
* Tom Foley lived in the 
* 4th until he died. One day 
rd Tom sent for a man.called 
» Campbell, who owned 
4 Property and a grocery 
store on Vesey St., and 
when the man came into the back 
room of his saloon, Tom said to him: 
“You better dig up Al, and ready him 
up. It looks as if this convention wants 
to nominate him.” 

That:was in 1903, the year that Al- 
fred Emanuel went to Albany as an 
assemblyman. 
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Tom Foley was blacksmith and sa- 
loonkeeper and ward boss. But he 
knew Al and he saw that Al had a 
heart in his breast and brains in his 
head. 

Newsboy, altar boy, fish-market 
clerk, amateur actor, process server, as- 
_ semblyman, 

When AI went to the assembly, old 
Tom Foley said to him, “If you make 
a promise, keep it; and if you tell any- 
thing, tell the truth;” and that was 
something Al always tried to remem- 
ber. 

He took his first oath of office in the 
parlor of the assembly on a cold Janu- 
ary morning. In the crowded years that 
followed, Al took 17 oaths of office in 
that same room, and four of them were 
as governor of the greatest state in the 
Union. 

The first years in the assembly were 
hard years, and Al did not like it there, 
until he learned the facts, and under- 
stood the rules and procedure, and got 
- into the swing of things. Soon there 
was no one in the assembly who knew 
more than Al about the business of 
legislation, and how the Empire state 
spent the people’s money. 

When he had been there 10 years, 
‘they made him speaker. He had mild 
blue eyes, and a gentle smile, but his 
voice roared like a bull of Bashan, and 
the wit of his tongue cracked like a 
teamster’s whip, and somehow, Al 
seemed to be a man who got things 
done. 

William Allen White, the editor 
from Emporia, said of him in those 
days, “He kept his old friends with his 
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heart, and made new friends with his 
head.” 

He was 12 years in the assembly, 
and in those 12 years, he helped to pass 
many good laws which are written in 
the books of the state, where you can 
read them if you are curious. Many of 
them affected the workman and the 
widow and the orphan, and those who 
live in slums, for Al was himself born 
in the slums, and he knew that poverty 
has its own noblesse oblige. 

Many said Al was a “regular” who 
always went along with Tammany, 
and this was true in the beginning. 
But by and by Al made Tammany go 
along with him, so that he could still 
be “regular,” and still get where he 
wanted to go. 

Tammany, in the way it has, re- 
warded him for being “regular,” and 
for his strength with the people. Tam- 
many made him sheriff in 1916, and 
this job paid well. Al could do a lot 
more for his family, and he built a 
wing on his old house on Oliver St., 
and he bought an automobile. 

Now AI had begun to grow a little 
round stomach, and when he talked 
his. face turned as red as the apples in 
the Dammermans’ grocery: store, and 
the sweat dripped from his brow as it 
had once dripped from the boss truck- 
man’s back; but he had learned to wear 
tails and a white tie, and rich men as 
well as poor liked to be seen talking to 
him. Se, after a while, politicians up- 
state, and even outside Tammany Hall, 
began to talk of “Smith for governor.” 

The first day that Al went to Albany, 
way back in 1904, he sent his mother 
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a post card of the executive mansion, 
and on it he had written, “Some day 
I will live here.” 

When Al heard he had been elected, 
he went to his mother, and he knelt 
beside her, and she blessed him, and 
then, later, she showed him the post 
card, and after that she showed it to 
all the neighbors. 

Four times, Alfred Emanuel Smith 
was governor of New York state, and 
very few did not say he was the best 
governor the state had ever had. 

Once, when Al was campaigning for 
his third term, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt wrote him a letter: “Dear Al: ... 
You have given to the state an honest, 
clean, and economical government. 
You represent the hope of what may be 
called ‘the average citizen.” Years 
went by and that average citizen was 
given a fine new name; he was called 
“the forgotten man.” 

The year 1924 was a big one in Al’s 
life. That was the year the Democrats 
held their convention in the old Madi- 
son Square Garden. That was the year 
when Al first began to believe that he 
might one day be President, when the 
Democrats balloted 103 times in July 
heat and party confusion, amid limp 
bunting and still flags, in anger, bitter- 
ness, and mortal weariness, trying to 
break the deadlock between McAdoo 
and Smith. 

“Alabama casts its 24 votes for 
Ose-c-arr W. Under-r-wood.” 

That was the first time that all the 
bands played “East Side, West Side, 
all around the town,” and Al, My 
Pahl s 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on a 
new pair of crutches, came from the 
bed of a paralytic and stood on the | 
platform to put this son of a boss 
trucker and an Irish seamstress in ~ 
nomination for the presidency of the 
U. S., and it was he, no other, who in 
that speech dubbed Al the Happy 
Warrior. 

The years that followed were full 
years, and in them Al never forgot the 
White House, but he was never known 
to have neglected his duty dreaming of 
it. 

In 1928 the sons of Jefferson and 
Jackson nominated him for President. 
It was then that many things became © 
clear to Al, and to the people. All the 
things that Al had been and still was 
he put before the people, and they con- 
sidered them. It seems that they had 
forgotten many of these things—that 
Al was a good Catholic and that he 
had been an altar boy. 

All during this campaign the voters 
remembered that Al had drunk beer 
on the ward chowders up the river, and 
that he did not believe in prohibition, 
and that he had always thrown the 
weight of his influence in legislation 
against it. They remembered that he 
was a regular Tammany man, and that 
he was born down by the East-Side 
docks, and had been a newsboy. 

“Daily Noose, Sun, Woild, Tela- 
gra-am, and Expra-usl” 

They remembered his brown derby, 
and the black cigar which he had al- 
ways carried, even when he went to 
call on the former Katie Dunn in the 
Bronx, and that he ‘had never read 
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books, nor learned to speak like a col- 
lege man. 

They remembered, and Al did not 
and would not let anyone forget these 
things. Al was not a man to forget 
what he was, or whence he had sprung, 
He was proud of it. 

Now everywhere, in hotels and res- 
taurants,on the sidewalks of a hundred 
cities, in farmhouses and factories, 
came over the “raddio” Al’s strident 
voice, and great good humor, and the 
facts which he poured from the reaches 
of his long memory, and always when 
he came and went there was the echo 
of the song of democracy in the city 
streets, 

“East Side, West Side, all around 
the town.” 

Then the people whispered among 
themselves, and they voted. Al lost the 
election. 

And when he had lost the election, 
many said his defeat had embittered 
him and disillusioned him and that he 
was a changed man, no longer a man 
who believed in democracy, and that 
in his heart he had left the people. 

They said this, again, when he left 
Oliver St., down by the East River, 
where he had voted for 35 years and 
went to live in a penthouse on Fifth 
Ave. From there he could see the 
pleasant green patches that are Central 
Park. Central Park had not been for 
him when he was a boy. 

Then Al helped to build the tallest 
building in the world, and from the 
top of its 102 floors, he could see spread 
out at his feet all of Manhattan, and 
dimly he could see Long Island, where 
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the homes of the rich are, and he could 
see New Jersey, but he could not see 
as far as Washington. 

So four years passed, and when the 
Democratic convention came around 
again Al went to Chicago, and once 
more he dreamed that he might be 
President, “I am in this,” he said, “for 
myself,” and, “The man who would 
not have an ambition for that office 
would have a dead heart,” he said. But 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt had gotten 
there ahead of him, for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was a good politician, too, 
and he put himself over on the fifth 
ballot. And although the galleries 
cheered, and Massachusetts stood firm, 
and the liberals wept, and the band 
played “East Side, West Side,” this 
time the campaign song was not for 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

Al came back to New York after 
that. And for a long while he stayed in 
his teat. People began to say, “Smith is 
no longer ‘regular,’ ” and, ““The Happy 
Warrior is finished now. He is bitter, 
and all the fight and fire are gone out 
of him.” 

Then Al became an editor. But this 
was not Al. One day he took. off his 
coat and vest and went to work for the 
ticket. And when he saw Franklin 
Delano . Roosevelt, who had once, 
standing on new crutches, nominated 
him for President, who had taken the 
governor’s chair which Al had gladly 
given to him, who had taken the nom- 
ination which Al had not.wanted to 
give him at all—then Al took his black 
cigar from the side of his wide mouth, 
and reached out his red hand, and said 
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in a loud and hearty voice, “Hello, Old 
Potato.” 

And the campaign was on, 

When Al made his first speech there 
was an old bile and an ancient bitter- 
ness in him which again flowed out, 
and though that speech cleansed his 
heart and his spirit, it poisoned many 
who had not been his enemies before. 
But _ the people who loved him, and 
whom he had not forgotten, did not 


care, and they all voted for his friend 
Frank, because Al, who had himself 
almost been President, asked them. 

Altar. boy, newsboy, fish-market 
clerk, amateur actor, process server, as- 
semblyman, sheriff, governor, presi- 
dential candidate, Empire State build- 
er, leader of his party. 

This is the saga of a Tammany man, 
of the Happy Warrior, the wearer of 
the brown derby, of the people’s Al. 
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Brotherhood of the Extended Palm 


Easy Pickings? 


By LUKE M. CIAMPI, O-F.M. 


Condensed from America* 


AX priests, in the name of Chris- 
tian charity, to be known to the 
professional brotherhood of panhan- 
dlers as easy pickings? In speaking of 
the professional panhandler, we are 
not dealing with the truly poor who 
stand in need of our charity. The latter, 
thank God, we always have with us, 
for they are specially blessed. We are 
treating of the professional panhan- 
dler, who keeps his weather eye peeled 
for the soft touches that will provide 
him an easy—and immoral, because it 
is not according to right order—living. 

One effective treatment is suggested 
by the example of St. Peter, who said 


to the beggar at the gate of the temple: 
“Silver and gold I have none; but what 
I have, I give to thee. Arise and walk.” 
Perhaps we priests should try to deal 
with each panhandler as a lost soul 
whom we can save by our ministra- 
tions, without achieving quite so much 
as did St. Peter. 

To restore the professional beggar 
to a life of virtue and usefulness is, 
indeed, a golden ideal bequeathed us 
by our Lord. It is an ideal, unfortunate- 
ly, which cannot be readily realized 
often enough, because it presupposes 
in its object at least a modicum of good 
will. If the professional had the ‘nec- 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. March 9, 1946, 
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essary good will, he would tell the 
charitably disposed priest the true story 
of his need and ask for real aid instead 
of handing out a trumped-up line cal- 
culated to skin his victim of 10c or 25c 
worth of the spurious comfort of bot- 
tled warmth. 

Not very long ago, I was called to 
the rectory office to interview a man 
of the streets. His teeth chattered with 
the bitter cold that his thin, ragged 
coat could not exclude. It was the old, 
old story. He did not want food. He 
did not ask for clothing. He had been 
robbed of $175 the previous night, he 
said. Wouldn’t I lend him the mere 
trifle of $2 to tide him over to the fol- 
lowing evening, when he would return 
to repay me? Despite the obvious reek 
of alcohol, I succumbed to his entreaty 
after making him promise by every- 
thing he held sacred to come back to 
me the following evening, with or 
without the $2. I wanted to undertake 
his reclamation. 

He failed to put in an appearance 
the next evening or any other evening. 
About two weeks later, however, he 
accosted me in the street, again seeking 
some ready. change. The moment I 
reminded him of the failure to keep 
his promise, he recognized his mistake 
in trying the same victim twice and 
quickly scuttled off to tackle a more 
likely prospect. He was lacking in that 
good will without which I could not 
help him in the only way in which I 
was bound in charity to help him. 

The same evening on which he first 
came to me, a young couple presented 
themselves in the office and asked for 
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a bite to eat. Their story was. simple 
and rang true. The young wife was 
pregnant and in need of nourishment. 
Shelter they already had through the 
good offices of a priest in an adjoining 
parish. They did not ask for money. 
They wanted to eat. It was a distinct 
pleasure on that occasion to invite the 
couple into our kitchen, where the 
young wife whipped together a sub- 
stantial supper out of whatever she 
could find in our icebox. The young 
husband almost cried with gratitude 
when I slipped him a pack of cigarettes 
to top off the meal. There really is a 
difference between giving in charity 
and being taken for a sucker. 

Accordingly, I can see but-one stand 
on the question. Individual charity is 
never to go by the board. We are all 
bound by the precious virtue, both in- 
dividually and collectively. Our divine 
Master Himself showed us the way. 
By the same token, however, there is 
no real reason why organized charities 
cannot continue to function without 
being a detriment to personal charity. 

If, then, a priest or any other person 
refers a needy case, or a professional 
panhandler, to a charitable organiza- 
tion—say the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety—does he not perform a personal 
act of charity? He places the truly 
needy person in a position to benefit 
from some really worth while help. 
Possibly he accomplishes a greater 
charity thereby than he would if he 
donated an alms to. an unworthy recipi- 
ent, unworthy with respect to the use 
made of the offering. 

For the priest to give to all indis- 
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criminately, in the hope of so aiding at 
least a few truly needy brothers among 
all those who ask, is tantamount to 
making the end justify the means. For 
the priest to give to all indiscriminately 
is to avoid: the real: issue.Our Lord, 


after all, at least indirectly, bade us to 


separate the chaff from the ‘wheat, not 
to accord the same treatment’to both. 
Must we continue:to’be made suckers 


of by the professional panhandler un- 


der the false plea of charity? I say No. 


fe 





The least of My brethren 


or Proud Targets? 


By JOHN COGLEY 


Condensed from A merica* 


am not a magnet for professional 

beggars as priests are. However, I 
feel qualified to speak of the Brother- 
hood of the Extended Palm because 
prior to service in the Army, I spent 
four years ata House of Hospitality in 
Chicago. Life during those years was a 
constant procession of persons in need. 
The members of the brotherhood who 
came to us were neither small in num- 
ber nor lacking in ingenuity. 

- There were the chronic alcoholics, 
the dope fiends, the mental incompe- 
tents, the glib sharpies, the victims of 
shock and tragedy, the castoffs of in- 
dustrialism, the nomads, the frighten- 
ed kids first cast on their own, the crip- 
pled, the unemployables, and even a 
few who had voluntarily embraced the 
harsh poverty of jungle camps, skid- 


I WEAR no Roman collar, and hence 


roads, and highways for love of Christ. 

We lived with those men. We ate 
together, slept together, worked to- 
gether, and even prayed together: If 
it is possible to get to know them, to 
plumb the depths of their poverty, we 
did. I don’t think we had any illusions 
about them, nor they about us, 

Many of the men were of the type 
that would beg on the street. They 
were good and bad, saint and sinner, 
believers and scoffers and’ agnostics; 
but all of them had one thing in com- 
mon: they were the poorest of the 
earth, even the sharpest of the sharpies, 
even the ones with the dishonest faces. 

Their greatest poverty was not al- 
ways a physical poverty, although that 
was great. The very circumstances, 
whether it be drink, dope or mental 
disorder, that put a man in a Blouse 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. March 9, 1946, 
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of Hospitality or in the position of beg- 
ging on a street corner, are of the 
essence of poverty. They do not expect 
anyone to be fooled by their stories, 
and no one but a simpleton would be. 
The poverty that will provoke a man 
to humiliate himself by bare-faced lies 
and the patronizing smiles of strangers 
on the street for, at most, a 25c piece, 
is more pitiful than any lack of new 
shoes or cool change of clothing to slip 
into at the end of a day. 

The man who invents an elaborate 
fiction and brazenly acts it out in a 
priest’s home in hope of walking away 
with a $10 bill, is certainly urgently in 
need of something: either the $10 or 
understanding or sympathy or medical 
attention. Whatever it may be, it isn’t 
answered by an angry gleam in the 
eye or the intention of booting him 
downstairs. 

You may be sure that the man who 
asks a priest for money for a bed and 
then finally confesses that he wants it 
for a drink has no bed money. If he 
had had, it would have gone for drink 
before he asked for more. The poverty 
that puts drink before a bed or food is 
poverty at its harshest. This man may 
be given the quarter, incidentally, even 
though the priest knows it is going for 
liquor. He humiliates himself and flat- 
ters the priest by admitting his men- 
dacity. Then he is rewarded for his 
honesty like a child. The puerile fab- 
rications (which the beggars know 
their benefactors don’t believe) are a 
device to save them from the humilia- 
tion of spelling out their own degrada- 
tion. For a drink this man is willing to 
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deprive himself of even that pitiful 
privacy. 

There are perhaps times when a 
drink is the best gift one man can give 
another. Persons who are not and have 
never been alcoholics cannot under- 
stand the agony of thirst. I know it 
secondhand, for I have seen men sell 
the shoes from their feet and the coats 
from their backs in blizzard weather; 
I have seen proud men grovel and 
weak men grow strong to satisfy the 
fiery agony within them. It is mainly 
the lack of understanding by others 
that makes the skidroad alcoholic’s life 
the tragedy it is. 

It is not for me to tell the clergy if 
and when and what they should give 
to street beggars. If a man has some 
better solution to the problems of the 
skidroad than the gift coin (which is 
obviously inadequate) or a better an- 
swer to the problem of alcoholism and 
degradation than the kindly word and 
the understanding heart and perhaps 
even the casual coin, then I am all! for 
him; but that answer is not: “Go, be 
thou fed,” even at the nearest social 
agency, or “Beat it, I haven’t time for 
you today.” A man who has been so 
stripped of life that his only living 
problem is where his next drink is 
coming from is truly the poorest of 
God’s poor. 

He is, it is true, of the unworthy 
poor, as judged by charitable organi- 
zations, few of which have provided 
for the constant drunk or the hopeless 
dope fiend or the man who is fogged 
by tragedy or beaten by life. If the 
organizations had all the answers, they 
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would not have been calling us in des- 
peration at our little House of Hos- 
pitality before 5 o’clock closing: “We 
have a man here who has no place to 
sleep tonight and hasn’t eaten for two 
days, [or is just getting over an attack 
of the DT’s, or has just been released 
from the county hospital and is still 
weak or something] but he doesn’t 
qualify under our regulations [or his 
papers haven’t been processed yet, or 
we are waiting for his birth certificate 
to arrive from Poughkeepsie].” Any- 


one who has had any experience with 
poverty and organized charity knows 
the latter’s limitations. 

There will always be a place for per- 
sonal charity among Christians just as 
there will always be the poor, worthy 
and unworthy, deserving and unde- 
serving. The most wretched beggar is 
as much a part of Catholicism as the 
most magnificent cathedral. 

The day the priest is no longer a 
target for the wheedler will be a sad 
day for the Church and the world, 





ft 
Nuns Are Like That 


From the start of the war, the Sisters of Perpetual Adoration at Mainz, 
Germany, had offered themselves as a living sacrifice in atonement for the 
sins of the world, for the peace of mankind, and for the coming of the king- 
dom of God, 

On Feb. 27, 1945, the Lord accepted their offering. On that day, Mainz 
was the object of one of the heaviest air raids of the war. The Mother Superior 
carried the Blessed Sacrament to the underground shelter of the convent as 
soon as the air-raid sirens sounded, having obtained the Bishop’s special per- 
mission for this action. On that day the shelter was hit almost immediately. 
Holding the chalice in one hand and the lunette in the other, she remained 
erect in the midst of the Sisters, who surrounded her on their knees, praying 
aloud. 

While the raid was in progress the walls of the convent were shaken as 
if by an earthquake. Huge flames encircling the building prevented escape. 
Finally, the walls of the convent collapsed. It was 9 p.m. 

The following morning one Sister, who had found refuge in the garden 
before the walls collapsed, found the 40 Sisters and their Mother Superior 
dead, all in a kneeling position and with their arms stretched out in prayer. 
Only one candle remained burning. The chalice and the lunette had remained 
intact, but of the consecrated Hosts none was left. The nuns had received 
them as the last sacrament from the hands of their Mother Superior. 

The Dubuque Witness (14 Mar. *46). 








Corn into tortillas 


W Father José Maria Cuevas 
y Fellez walked his white horse 
into Caracuaro, Mexico, on a Decem- 
ber day in 1936, it seemed unlikely the 
good priest would be able to work. He 
was 54 years old, weak from malaria, 
and fatigued after a two-day ride across 
the mountains from the nearest high- 
way. 

The radical A graristes, the rural par- 
ty, most powerful political group in 
the region, were determined that the 
church, closed four years before, should 
not be reopened. The big landowners, 
whose estates had been subdivided 
among the peasants, looked to the pa- 
dre for favoritism, Caracuaro itself 
was sick, its water bad, its people poor, 
No one could remember when the last 
house had been built. 

In seven years Father José has found- 
ed a new town, made peace between 
the warring political factions, pushed 
the first auto roads across the moun- 
tains, rebuilt the cathedral (mixing ce- 
ment and pouring the foundation him- 
self), started a museum, directed one 
of the oldest fiestas in Mexico, and 
served as health officer and custodian 





of Mexico 


By MURRAY MORGAN 


Condensed from Covronet* 


of national property. All this was spare- 
time work, His regular occupation is 
conducting religious services in 10 
towns, some as much as eight hours 
apart on horseback. 

In waking up a town which had 
slept for more than a century, he made 
no enemies. Everybody loves the little 
priest. I heard an Army general de- 
scribe him as “the finest man I ever 
met.” A farmer said simply, “I would 
give him my land if he asked it.” 

When I asked Father José how he 
had managed to remake a town, he 
ducked his head bashfully and said, “I 
just like to talk to people.” Then a 
farmer told me, “He could talk corn 
into tortillas and wheat into bread.” 

On the padre’s second day in Cara- 
cuaro, a committee of peasants called 
to say they did not want the church re- 
opened. They said priests favored the 
rich. So Father José started to talk. 

“T said I would not open the church 
if they did not want it,” he recalls, 
“But I also said they could not make 
me leave town, because I was a federal 
official, Under Mexican law, church 


property is national property, and I 


*Copyright, 1946, by Esquire, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11, Ul. 
(Coronet, March, 1946.) 
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was custodian of the church for the 
government. I said I would reopen the 
church when they wanted me to. In 
the meantime I would go ahead and 
repair the building.” 

As he worked on the old building, 
the padre talked to the landowners 
who had lost property. “You should 
not hate men just because they took 
your land,” he told them. “You were 
not using most of what was taken. 
These men did not steal it; it was given 
them by our government. And the gov- 
ernment has promised to pay you.” 

The landowners forgot their hatred. 
Then Father José talked to the peas- 
ants. “You have your land now, so why 
bear old grudges? Treat your old mas- 
ters as your equals. Don’t keep on be- 
ing afraid. They know many things 
and can help you.” 

After the padre had been in Caracu- 
aro a month, the men stopped wearing 
pistols to the market place. The Agra- 
ristas asked Father José to reopen the 
church. The government appointed 
him health officer, custodian of na- 
tional property, and mediator of dis- 
putes in nine more pueblos near by. 

Father José took his duties as health 
officer very seriously. 'He vaccinated, 
gave injections, preached sanitation 
and cleanliness, persuaded the Agra- 
ristas to open their clinic to everyone 
in town: Then he began to ponder 
ways of bringing i in new industries. 

The mountains of Mexico contain 
rich minerals, but there are almost no 
roads for commercial traffic. The padre 
went to Mexico City and talked te Pres- 
ident Cérdenas about roads. The Presi- 


dent said there was no money avail- 
able. “I do not need money,” said 
Father José. “All'I ask is permission to’ 
build, and picks and shovels.” He got 
both 


Father José talked every able-bodied 
man around Caracuaro into working 
one day a month on the highways. It 
was very slow and terrible work. There 
were no trees, water, nor shade. When 
rains came, great stretches of highway 
washed out. The workers grew dis- 
couraged. 

One trouble was that many of the 
men had never seen an automobile. If 
they believed in autos at all, they 
thought of them as they did of Mexico 
City: a wondrous thing they would 
never know. With an cye to morale 
and a bus line, the little padre imported 
a Ford. As the highways were being 
built from the inside out, it was im- 
possible for the car to be driven to Ca- 
racuaro. So it was taken apart in Ta- 
c4mbaro and sent burro-back to Father 
José. Since no one in Caracuaro could 
assemble the pieces, the padre put the 
Ford together himself. Not knowing a 
carburetor from a clutch, he worked by 
trial and error. When he was finished, 
there were three parts left over. But the 
machine ran. 

Father José took a few wecks to 
learn to drive. Then, after a horseback 
inspection of the road, he announced 
he was ready to start. Half the country- 
side turned out to watch the machine 
on its maiden trip. The Ford crossed 
the rocky bed of the Caracuaro river, 
swirled dust along the narrow dirt 


road, shuddered up 30° grades, stam- 
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peded burros and horses, sent parrots 
screaming. from treetops. But after 
eight hours it rolled into Tacambaro, 
loose-jointed but lively. 

Even politicians keep promises to 
the padre. When he talked to them 
about a dam for the Caracuaro river, 
they not only said they would build it 
—they did build it. The turbines and 
tons of cement were hauled over the 
mountains on burros.. The Caracuaro 
dam now supplies electricity for an 
area of 60 square miles and is the heart 
of an irrigation project which. at last 
will give the people a chance.to havea 
balanced. diet. 

The padre rides 130 miles a week on 
horseback to conduct services in 10 
churches., Nine of themvare in pueblos; 
but the tenth, Paso de Nufiez, long 


stood isolated. When: Father José be-. 


gan to say Mass there, a few farmers 
rode in from the country to attend. 
After Mass, the padre talked to them. 
He said that, living alone on remote 
farms, they could not send their chil- 
dren to school. They could not help 
their neighbors with crops nor against 
outlaws from the hills. 

“Why. don’t you help each. other 
build mew houses. here,. near . the 
church?” he asked. “You could -ride 
out to your farms every day.” 

Today there are 18 adobe houses in 
Paso de. Nufiez and about 20 tempo- 
rary huts. A three-man planning com- 
mission sees that all houses are. solidly 
built and conform to the general pat- 


tern. Everyone in town has given labor 
to a new school, a city hall, and the re- 
built church. They also gave. money 
and labor to build a tiny wooden dam 
which ensures year-round water. 
Comparison of Father José with José 
Maria Morelos, hero and martyr of the 
Mexican War of Independence, does 
not. seem far-fetched to the people 
around Caracuaro. Both were born in 
the state of Michoacan. Both were mes- 
tizos and proud of their Indian blood, 
Both were priests in Caracuaro, From 
the old church where Father José now 
serves, Morelos rode off to lead Mex- 
ico’s fight for freedom from Spain. 
One of the padre’s duties as. custo- 
dian, of national..property is to look 
after the one-room house Morelos lived 
in. Since few tourists make the long 
ride to Caracuaro, the house is not 
often visited, But because Father José 
hates to see anything lie idle, he allows 
the people to use the Morelos museum 
as a practice room for local theatricals. 
Father José lives much with the 
memory of Morelos, When the Cara- 
cuaro fiesta is held each spring, he tries 
to run it exactly as Morelos did. When 
he renovated the church, Father José 
decorated it exactly as it was during 
the time of the Revolution. But when 
I told the padre I had heard him com- 
pared with Morelos, he became im- 
patient with me. 
“Father Morelos was a truly great 
man,” he said. “He did things; I only 
talk.” 


aus” 


The government advertises 100,000 surplus canoe paddles. They might 
help the juvenile delinquency problem. The Southwest Courier (23 March °46). 




















A Sevdbies in peace 


Wi. Church 
n Japan 


By PATRICK O'CONNOR, S.S.C. 


Condensed from N.C.W.C.* 


EFORE the war, the Church in 

Japan was composed. largely of 

city dwellers. When the B-29’s. set 

ablaze acres of urban areas, Catholic 

homes as well as churches and schools 

inevitably suffered. Millions fled to the 
country, Catholics among them. 

Hence today in scorched, blackened 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, and other cities, 
the priests miss not only their churches 
but thousands of parishioners. One 
Tokyo pastor tells me that he has only 
400 people now'where he used ‘to have 
800. Out of Osaka’s 4,000 Catholic res- 
idents only 2,000 remain, according to 
Bishop Paul Yoshigoro Taguchi. 

In some country places; evacuated 
families have priest and church within 
reach. In others they are in wholly non- 
Christian environment, remote from 
Mass, sacraments and weekly instruc- 
tion. Dispersal of Catholic refugees 
from the cities may strengthen the 


Church in rural areas, where it has 
been weakest. 

It may bring knowledge. of Christi- 
anity to places that hitherto have been 
impenetrably pagan. But it may also 
mean serious spiritual danger to.some 
Catholics, especially. children, 

Few Japanese Catholics can return 
to their cities soon. Rebuilding: of 
houses will be slow. All Japan’s lumber 
mills working full time would take 
three years to provide the lumber need- 
ed for reconstruction in Tokyo and 
Yokohama alone. Anyhow, the policies 
of the occupation.and Japanese govern- 
ments are against large cities returning 
to prewar proportions. The obvious 
conclusion is that more missionaries, 
long needed for Japan’s rural areas, are 
now imperative. | 

inintuletesttsl diliationanshantiiiieg 
to. see the difficulties under which 
Catholic schools in Japan keep going. 
Even non-Christian pupils travel two 
or three hours across the city, morning 
and afternoon, on overcrowded, bro- 
ken-windowed cars to receive Catholic 
education in some damaged, heatless 
building. But some school buildings 
have been destroyed completely, and 
many children have been evacuated to 
distant parts; thus one school that had 
1200 pupils now has only 800; another 
that had 1800 has 300. 

Still, wherever there are any priests, 
Brothers, or Sisters in Japan today, the 
report is: “We have more converts un- 
der instruction than ever before.” Ja- 
panese afe revealing a new’ eagerness, 
or maybe an old desire, to learn about 
the Church. From Kyoto, Father Pat- 


*1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, $, D.C. Mar. 11, 1946. 
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rick J. Byrne, M.M., reported he was 
asked to speak on Catholicism in a 
Buddhist university. In Tokyo the 
Jesuits were asked to address the entire 
metropolitan police force on the Cath- 
olic religion. There are not enough 
Catholic books to meet the demand of 
non-Christians as well as Christians. 
Forces of Catholic charity are active. 
Priests and Sisters are striving to aid 
the human derelicts huddled by night 
in the railroad stations of the cities. 
They are working among lepers, tuber- 
culars, infants, and the sick poor. But 
they are crippled by shortages of every- 
thing from food to transportation. 
Surveying the entire field, from par- 
ish to press and from school to social 
action, Father Bruno Bitter, S.J., says: 
“Missionaries everywhere in Japan are 
offered such an enormous amount of 
new activity that there is no proportion 
between’the apostolic work that should 
be done and what actually can be 
done.” The fact is that Catholic person- 
nel and equipment are not enough 
even to maintain activity on the prewar 


scale, much less to rise to new oppor- 
tunities, 

Ranks of both Japanese and foreign 
priests are depleted. Japan’s only major 
seminary was damaged in an air raid. 
Hit still harder by the food shortage, 
it had to disband most of its students. 
Only five of the seminarians remain; 
the others are trying to continue their 
studies elsewhere. _ 

Apart from Army chaplains, only 
one priest has reached Japan from the 
U.S. or Europe since the war ended. 
No supplies for church, school or char- 
itable institutions have yet arrived 
from abroad. Until facilities can be 
given for shipping civilian passengers 
and goods to Japan, religious work 
will be retarded. 

Meanwhile, the tremendous tasks of 
the present are being tackled by men 
and women deficient in numbers, 
physical stamina, and equipment. But 
if the present is beset with difficulties, 
it also gives grounds for greater hopes 
than missionaries in Japan have had 
for centuries. 


ee — 
How Is Your Ecclesiastical Vocabulary? 


By William J. Nolan 
What is your liturgical IQ? What do the following terms, which are 
used in referring to Catholic churches, customs, rites, and vestments, mean to 
you? How many can you identify? A score of 15 is excellent, 10 is good, and 8 is 
fair. The answers will be found on page 70, but no fair peeking. 


1. credence 8. bination 15. zucchetto 
2. antependium 9. ciborium 16. corona 

3. catafalque 10. mensa 17. collect 

4. lunette 11. cappa magna 18. stipend 
5. humeral veil 12., apse 19. pyx 

6. corporal 13. gradine 20. genuflect 
7. indult 14. nodule 
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So You'ce Cetting MARRIED 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


“To have end to bold” 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


tHRoUGH authority confer- , 


red by her divine Found- ,* 


2 
* 


er, Jesus Christ, the Catholic 


Church alone possesses power 
to establish laws specifying the 


* conditions requisite for lawful, 


valid marriage among Christians. Such 
a marriage is always a sacrament. 
Therefore its administration belongs 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Church. 

This is true even when only one of 
the parties is Catholic. The Church’s 
legislation must be observed by both 
parties; otherwise she would be faith- 
less to the command of Christ to 
guard, guide, and teach all who have 
been made members of her fold, and 
hence members of the mystical Body of 
Christ, by Baptism. Where only bap- 
tized non-Catholics are concerned, the 
Church does not urge her legislation 
except in the case of certain diriment 
impediments or where necessary con- 
ditions for valid reception of the sacra- 
ment are concerned. 

The Church may provide for the 
lawfulness, validity, and dignity of the 
sacrament either by enactment of laws 
prescribing the detailed conditions for 
proper administration, or by establish- 
ment of prohibitive and diriment im- 
pediments. 

The first law which needs to be im- 





pressed clearly and forcibly up- 
on the minds of all Catholic 
young people is this: A Cath- 
olic, whether he of she marries 
a Catholic or a non-Catholic, 
can be married validly only be- 
fore an authorized priest. Neither jus- 
tice of the peace, judge, nor non- 
Catholic minister can perform a valid 
marriage for a Catholic. In the eyes of 
the civil authority the parties may 
appear married; but in the eyes of God 
and His Church, no true marriage has 
been contracted. They may not live 
together under penalty of mortal sin. 
The attempt to marry before a justice 
of the peace is a grievous sin; if the 
attempt is made before a Protestant 
minister, it is punished by excommuni- 
cation. 

Before April 19, 1908, in certain 
places and under certain conditions a 
Catholic could be validly married with- 
out a priest officiating. Since that time, 
however, the Church has solemnly de- 
creed that a Catholic can be married 
only before a Catholic priest. Sole ex- 
ception to this law would obtain in a 
place like Russia, from which almost 
all Catholic priests have been exiled, 
and then only when a priest is not 
available. 

Not wishing to impose her legisla- 
tion on them, the Church recognizes 


*St. Benedict, Ore. February, 1946. 
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the validity of marriages entered into 
by two Protestants, or between a Prot- 
estant and an unbaptized person (the 
latter since May 19, 1918) or between 
two unbaptized persons. The Church 
considers such marriages valid, wheth- 
er celebrated before justice of the peace 
or Protestant minister. 

To, make proper arrangements, a 
Catholic couple planning to marry 
should call upon the pastor of the 
bride at least two months before the 
wedding date. This will allow time 
for proclamation of the banns and for 
securing the required copy of the bap- 
tismal certificate of each party. 

If the Catholic is to marry a non- 
Catholic, he should give his pastor at 
least. three months’ notice, This will 
enable the pastor to instruct the non- 

-Catholic party in the fundamentals of 
the Catholic faith. While length of the 
required course of instruction varies by 
dioceses, the Catholic will promote the 
deepest interests of his fiancee and con- 
tribute mightily to his own domestic 
happiness by encouraging her to take 
the complete course. 

This will normally mean about two 
classes a week for three months. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the importance of bringing the non- 
Catholic party for the full course, In 
many instances, this will win the party 
to the faith. Most persons outside the 
Church are there because they do not 
understand her teachings or divine 
origin. Removal of misconceptions and 
presentation in a kindly, sympathetic 
manner of the beautiful teachings of 

the faith, showing the marvelous 
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means of grace which the Church 
places at the disposal of every member 
and the divine authority with which 
she speaks to them the truths of Christ, 
will be a revelation to most non-Cath- 
olics, 

Before any engagement to marry.is 
made, the Catholic should inform the 
non-Catholic party of the promises 
which must be signed to secure a dis- 
pensation. Because the Church is under 
divine obligation to safeguard the faith 
of the Catholic and the offspring, she 
requires the following promises to be 
signed by the non-Catholic in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses: 

“I, the undersigned, not a member 
of the Catholic Church, wishing to 
contract marriage with N, N., a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church, intend to 
do so with the understanding that the 
marriage tie cannot be dissolved, ex- 
cept by death, and promise her on my 
word of honor, that she shall enjoy the 
free exercise of her. Catholic religion, 
and that all the children of either sex 
born of this marriage shall be baptized 
and educated in the faith and accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. I further promise that no 
marriage ceremony other than that to 
be performed by the Catholic priest 
shall take place.” 

The Catholic party likewise gives 
his signed word pledging to baptize 
and rear the children in the Catholic 
faith. 

The banns are the announcement of 
a promise of marriage between two 
Catholics. They are announced at 
Mass, usually the high Mass, in the 
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parish church of each party, on three 
successive Sundays before the cere- 
mony. The banns are not proclaimed 
for a mixed marriage. Such a marriage 
is not the Church’s ideal. Therefore 
she gives no unnecessary publicity to 
an event upon which she looks with 
apprehension and seeks in every way 
to discourage. 

Primary purpose of the banns is to 
make certain that no obstacles block 
the licit and valid celebration of the 
marriage. If anyone knows of obsta- 
cles, he is obliged to disciose them to 
the pastor. The law requiring the 
banns serves the additional purpose of 
putting a needed brake on hasty mar- 
riage. 

The tendency is already too wide- 
spread of lightly seeking dispensation 
from the banns. Experience of the 
Church in many ages and lands has 
proved her wisdom. Young persons 
should not seek to frustrate this wise 
provision; they should be happy to 
conform to it and proud of the honor 
that the Church does them in pro- 
claiming their names from God’s altar 
for the holy sacrament. 

Catholics should be married at a 
nuptial Mass. This is not an absolute 
command, but the ideal the Church 
holds up most earnestly. Nuptial Mass 
has prayers especially for the young 
couple and contains a nuptial blessing, 
a special prayer and blessing for the 
bride. 

After the Pater Noster, the celebrant 
turns toward the bridal couple and 
imparts the blessing. It is seldom be- 
stowed outside Mass, and is imparted 


but once to a bride. Consequently, a 
widow who marries again does not 
receive this blessing at the second mar- 
riage, if it had been conferred upon 
her at her first marriage. If a bride does 
not receive this blessing at the time of 
her wedding, she may receive it any 
time afterwards, provided it be during 
Mass. 

Marriage may take place on any 
day of the year. But a wedding with 
a nuptial Mass may not be solemnized 
during Advent or Lent; as weddings 
are marked by feasting and rejoicing, 
they would be incongruous then. 

The proper place for the wedding 
of a Catholic couple is the bride’s par- 
ish church. Canon law confers the 
right to officiate at such a marriage 
upon her pastor, He may designate his 
assistant or another priest to officiate 
in his place. 

A parish priest may not marry those 
who do not reside in his parish, Neither 
is he at liberty to go outside his parish 
to perform a marriage without explicit 
delegation from the pastor of the par- 
ish in which the ceremony occurs, or 
from the bishop of the diocese. This 
regulation is in line with the general 
policy of the Church in placing upon 
pastors the responsibility for the min- 
istrations of religion in their own par- 
ishes. It makes for efficient administra- 
tion, and helps keep the shepherd in 
close contact with the religious needs 
of his flock. When bride or groom has 
a priest relative whom they wish to 
officiate, they can readily secure the 
pastor’s authorization, 

The Church frowns upon weddings 
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in private homes, hotel ballrooms or 
country clubs; for in such instances the 
ceremony is viewed largely as a social 
event and its religious character min- 
imized or lost sight of. 

If the wedding is mixed, it ordinarily 
takes place in the parish rectory of the 
Catholic party. The Church thus ex- 
presses her disapproval of such wed- 
dings, even though a dispensation has 
been granted, and reminds the Cath- 
olic party that he is departing from the 
Church’s ideal and should make every 
effort, by prayer and example, to bring 
about the conversion of his spouse. 
Nevertheless, a rectory ceremony is a 
religious act. 

With a view of keeping before the 
mind of the couple the essentially re- 
ligious character of their action, and 
yet serve notice upon the Catholic that 
it is not the Church’s ideal, a number 
of dioceses now ordain that mixed 
marriages take place in the church, 
from which, however, the Blessed Sac- 
rament has been removed. This prac- 
tice, which has much to commend it, 
is finding increasing favor with bish- 
ops, priests and the people, and gives 
promise of becoming common in the 
near future. 

Elopements frequently arise from a 
whim to be married secretly and at 
once. Experience teaches that such 
unions often turn out badly. Marriage 
is the most serious step which people 
take in all their lives; to rush headlong 
into it is to court disaster. When elope- 
ment involves violation of the Church’s 
requirement that the marriage be per- 
formed before a duly authorized priest, 


it spells tragedy. Such an attempt can- 
not be a valid marriage, but merely 
plunges the couple into shame, and 
tortures their consciences with mortal 
sin. 

To be distinguished from such pre- 
cipitate elopements are the cases of 
young couples who have had their 
banns properly announced and who 
have complied with all the laws of the 
Church, but who wish for one reason 
or another to be married in another 
city. In such cases they must secure 
permission of the bride’s pastor for the 
priest of the parish whither they are 
going. 

The reason which prompts young 
persons sometimes to think of being 
married out of town is the desire to 
save expense and social strain. But the 
wedding ceremony, which takes place 
before the Mass, is simple and brief. 
The Church makes no charge for per- 
formance of the ceremony. The free- 
will offering can be modest, in keeping 
with the bridegroom’s means. 

It is well to distinguish carefully 
between the simple wedding ceremony 
with Mass, and the social ceremonies, 
simple or elaborate, which the bridal 
pair plan and execute of their own 
accord. Tastes differ, and the degree 
of elaborateness of social ceremonies in 
connection with weddings differs ac- 
cordingly. The Church is kind and 
understanding, and endeavors to afford 
her children ample liberty in such 
matters. In general, it will be well for 
young people to remember that ordi- 
narily a wedding will occur but once in 
their lives. It ought to be a shrine 
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of beautiful, fragrant, and hallowed 
memories for all their future years. 

Young persons in love are notorious- 
ly self-centered. It would be well for 
them to develop at this point what they 
must develop in later life, considera- 
tion for others’ feelings. They can do 
this by arranging a wedding which 
will make for the convenience, com- 
fort, and joy of their parents as well as 
of themselves, 

But whether the wedding be simple 
or elaborate, let it be solemnized with 
nuptial Mass in the parish church of 
the bride, in the presence of at least the 
families and relatives of . bride and 
groom, and with the bridal couple and 
their attendants) receiving their Eu- 
charistic Lord in Holy Communion. 
This is the surest. and best pledge of 
lifelong fidelity, love, and happiness, 
By welcoming Christ as the chief guest 
at their wedding, they will have Him 
as the King of their home. 

Unless there are grave reasons and 
unusual circumstances, secret mar- 
riages are most inadvisable. Marriage 
can rarely be kept really secret. In most 
instances suspicions are aroused, and 
tongues begin to wag. 

Marriage should. be holy, glorious, 
and honorable. It should be proclaimed 
from the housetops. If there are really 
grave and exceptional circumstances, 
let them. be confided to the bride’s 
pastor. He will see that good names are 
kept unblemished and that no occasion 
is offered for gossip. 

The welfare of society no less than 
of the contracting parties and their 
future offspring demand. that. mar- 
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riages be made known. Before a wed- 
ding can be performed, a license must 
be issued by the county clerk. As a 
matter of public policy and decency the 
fact that such a license has been issued 
is normally released immediately to 
the public. 

Let the wedding be open, public 
and above board. Making public the 
vows of matrimony will bring the 
strong power of public opinion to aid 
the young pair in their fulfillment. 
That is the philosophy back of wearing 
a wedding ring and the use of other 
symbols which manifest the married 
status. 

To be married validly, Catholics 
must be wed before.a duly authorized 
priest in the presence of two witnesses. 
For the lawfulness (but not for the 
validity) of such marriages, the 
Church requires that the witnesses: be 
Catholic. Normally the witnesses act 
as bridesmaid and best man and kneel 
in the sanctuary with the wedding cou- 
ple. In exceptional circumstances the 
pastor may permit a non-Catholic to be 
bridesmaid or best man and have a 
Catholic present to act as official wit- 
ness. The young couple. with. their 
attendants march to the foot of the 
altar, where the celebrant with his aco- 
lytes is awaiting them. The priest reads 
a brief instruction concerning the sa- 
cred nature of marriage and the pure 
conjugal love which should character- 
ize their married life. Then he asks the 
groom: “John Francis .Murphy, wilt 
thou take Mary Elizabeth Kelly, here 
present, for thy lawful wife, according 
to the rite of our holy Mother, the 
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Church?” To which he answers, “I 
will.” 

Then the priest asks the bride, 
“Mary Elizabeth Kelly, wilt thou take 
John Francis Murphy, here present, for 
thy lawful husband, according to the 
rite of our holy Mother, the Church?” 
To which she replies, “I will.” 

In many places it is the custom for 
groom and bride then to pledge them- 
selves to each other as follows, repeat- 
ing the words after the priest. First the 
groom says, “I, John Francis Murphy, 
take thee, Mary Elizabeth Kelly, to 
have and to hold, from this day for- 
ward, for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
until death do us part.” 

The bridegroom and bride now 
knecl, while the priest says, “I join 
you together in marriage, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

As the celebrant speaks, he makes 
over the couple the sign of the cross. 
At the same time the nuptial pair bless 
themselves, 

The celebrant sprinkles them with 
holy water and then blesses the ring. 
» He prays as follows: “Bless, O Lord, 
this ring, which we bless in thy name, 
that she who is to wear it, keeping true 
faith unto her husband, may abide in 
Thy peace and obedience to Thy will, 
and ever live in mutual love. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” While say- 
ing the prayer he thrice makes the sign 
of the cross over the ring. 

The celebrant then sprinkles the ring 
_ with holy water in the form of a cross, 
and hands it to the bridegroom. The 


latter places it upon the third finger of 
the left hand of the bride, saying, 
“With this ring I thee wed, and I 
plight unto thee my troth.” 

The celebrant then says a few brief 
prayers, ending with the following: 
“Look down, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, upon these Thy servants, and 
gloriously protect Thy institutions, 
whereby Thou hast provided for the 
propagation of mankind, that those 
who are joined together by Thine 
authority may be preserved by Thy 
help. Through Christ our Lord, 
Amen.” 

The wedding ceremony is now fin- 
ished. Whereupon the celebrant reads 
a brief instruction to the couple, pray- 
ing that God will give them the graces 
to fulfill the high and noble duties of 
married life. Then the bridal pair and 
attendants kneel at their places while 
the celebrant begins Mass. 

The ideal Catholic marriage is that 
solemnized at a nuptial Mass, with 
both bride and groom receiving Com- 
munion. The beauty of such a wedding 
is further enhanced when the other 
members of the bridal entourage like- 
wise receive. 

A young married couple should re- 
alize that they are the special objects 
of Christ’s solicitude and love. They 
should keep always in mind that God 
is present in a most intimate manner 
when they act as His co-workers in 
the sublime task of bringing into ex- 
istence a human being, endowed with 
an immortal soul, destined: to bring 
joy to man and glory to God through 
unending ages. 
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What is 


| ene the 2nd World War most 
people agreed that democracy 
stood for a system of government by 
which the majority ruled. If they were 
referring to democracy in the ancient 
world, they meant government by a 
majority of the recognized citizens of 
a city-state like Athens or Rome. If 
they were thinking of modern democ- 
racies, they had in mind governments 
like those of the U.S., France, and 
Great Britain, in which suffrage was 
universal and the elected representa- 
tives supreme, It was known fairly 
widely that ancient democracy was 
hollow because a majority of the people 
had no vote, and that modern democ- 
racy was often a sham because the 
greed of men kept governing bodies 
from being truly representative. The 
world was not agreed upon the merits 
of democracy. Leaders in totalitarian 
states like Germany and Russia scoffed 
at it as “babbleocracy.” But there was 
no loud nor widespread argument over 
what democracy was. 

This comparative unanimity seems 
now to have disappeared. Many today 
insist that democracy is something dif- 
ferent from majority rule, Some claim 
that there are really two kinds of de- 
mocracy, “political” and “economic.” 


By DONALD J. PIERCE 


Condensed from the Canadian 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


* 
* 
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Look at the roots 


According to this view, the thing that 
North Americans, French, and British 
have enjoyed in their representative 
governments is democracy of the “po- 
litical” kind; while certain other ar- 
rangements that have prevailed recent- 
ly in Russia, and are in process of being 
introduced into smaller countries dom- 
inated by Russia, constitute “econom- 
ic” democracy. This “economic” de- 
mocracy presumably means socialism; 
that is, the ownership by the state of 
the means of production and distribu- 
tion. Why state capitalism should be 
labeled “democracy” is not explained. 

Since overthrow of the old regime in 
the French Revolution, writers of all 
shades of political opinion have used 
the word democracy to describe not 
only the rule of the majority but an 
order of society in which privilege is 
nonexistent or rare. But only when to- 
talitarian regimes were established in 
Russia, Italy, and Germany did democ- 
racy become fashionable as well as re- 
spectable in Western Europe. 

This adoption by the Western world 
of democracy as a symbol was made 
easier by the prevailing trend in eco- 
nomic matters. Until the war of 1914- 
18, the richest power in the world was 
Britain, but afterward the chief center 
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of wealth was the U.S. Now Britain, 
though enjoying representative gov- 
ernment, was essentially aristocratic. 
The U. S. was the recognized home of 
democracy. The transfer of the world’s 
economic center from England to the 
U. S. gave a new luster throughout the 
West to the word which described the 
American political system. For the 
modern world venerated money as no 
other age has venerated it, and no- 
where has mere wealth enjoyed greater 
respect than in Britain. When the U. S. 
became the richest of all countries, 
even the British with their love of class 
rule became “democracy-minded” and 
began to describe their own political 
order as democratic, 

The 2nd World War made the word 
democracy first glorious, then hack- 
neyed, and, finally, almost nonsensical. 
It was not difficult to defend the war 
against the Axis, at least in its initial 
stages, as a struggle for democracy. 
Whatever merits Italian fascism and 
German socialism possessed, they were 
certainly not instruments for express- 
ing the will of the majority; and the 
revolting brutality and insatiable ag- 
gressiveness of the socialist totalitarians 
made representative government with 
all its imperfections seem well worth 
fighting for. Democracy thus became a 
fair ideal. But it was not allowed to re- 
main one. Hack writers, emotionalists, 
and charlatans of various stripes over- 
worked the word, overloaded its mean- 
ing, twisted it into grotesque shapes. 
This was partly an outcome of the Ger- 
man attack on Russia. Everywhere peo- 
ple who were in sympathy with Rus- 


sian socialism tried to identify the 
cause of Russia ‘with that of the west- 
ern powers. Part of this propaganda 
consisted in fantastic attempts to iden- 
tify Russian’ totalitarianism as a su- 
perior form of democracy. 

As long as people do not kaow ex- 
actly what a thing is, attempts to give 
it a false meaning are likely to succeed. 
Evidence can always be found or 
trumped up to show that any firmly 
established regime is an expression of 
the popular will. Julius Caesar, who 
founded the despotism of the Roman 
Empire, was the democratic-party rep- 
resentative. Napoleon Bonaparte was 
put into power by the French Republic 
and became emperor with the enthusi- 
astic support of the nation. Until we 
know definitely the meaning of democ- 
racy, it will always be possible for 
propagandists to distort it. 

The best way to understand the 
meaning of democracy is to begin with 
the word’s roots. These mean literally 
the “rule of the people.” What is 
“rule”? In the secular world, all rule, 
all government, all law as created and 
administered by men is concerned es- 
sentially with disposition of wealth, 
property, goods. This is true whether 
the wealth being disposed of is real 
estate, chattels, money, or the persons 
of citizens. Wealth which is thus han- 
died by a public authority is public 
property, and the people who handle 
it constitute the governing body, or the 
state. If a country is controlled by one 
man who may do as he pleases with 
public wealth and is responsible to no 
one, the government is said to be a 
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dictatorship. Louis XIV of France 
spoke the truth when he said, “I am 
the state.” Similarly, the control of 
public property by a nobility is labeled 
aristocracy; by the rich, plutocracy or 
timocracy; by a clique, oligarchy. But 
where all citizens, or majority of them, 
control public wealth, the system of 
government is a democracy, a rule of 
the people. 

The definition of democracy as the 
rule of the citizens raises the question: 
What is a citizen? There are various 
definitions of the term, but for our pur- 
poses a citizen is one who exercises 
property rights purposefully. The ex- 
ercise plus the reason make up his citi- 
zenship, which in turn confers upon 
him the character of citizen, People 
who dispose of wealth in a country are 
in this sense citizens of the country 
whether they are called such or not. 
Where a majority of these disposers of 
wealth control the government, democ- 
racy prevails. But citizenship is not 
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confined to places where democracy is 
established. That is why a rich man 
who is able to use great wealth under 
a dictatorship enjoys more citizenship 
than does a propertyless person in a 
country where the majority rules. Gov- 
ernment is the disposition of public 
wealth; citizenship is the disposition of 
any wealth, public or private. 

A government that controls all 
wealth is too powerful to be controlled 
by its subjects. That is why socialism 
is the enemy of freedom. Freedom is 
not democracy. But it is the right to 
practice democracy, both public and 
private; and where the citizens of a 
country do not own property, especial- 
ly productive property, they can dis- 
pose of little wealth privately and can 
share in the control of public wealth 
only at the pleasure of their rulers. 
Real democracy can exist only where 
private ownership is widespread and 
characteristic and where the majority 
of the citizens control the state. 
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Long Wait 


Tommy Lytle, of the Toronto Star editorial staff, had a call in to the British 
consul in Shanghai when the Japanese marched in and connections were cut off. 
Every once in a while during the war he lifted a receiver and demanded to 
know how his call to Shanghai was coming along. Startled operators, finding 
his call actually listed on the books, anxiously assured him, “We’re very sorry, 
sir, but there is no service to Shanghai at present. We will inform you when it is 


4 ” 
resumed, sir. David G. Wittels in the Saturday Evening Post (16 March ’46). 









PRIEST 


By J. J. GALVIN 


HE Door shook under the pound- 
T ing of a fist. It was a May morning 
in 1944 at the Dutch monastery of 
Kapel in ’t Zand. Tat tat tat! The han- 
dle of a riding crop beat out its im- 
patience. A lay Brother turned the key 
in the lock. “Where is Father Louis 
Bleijs? We want him.” The Gestapo! 

For six years it had been a common 
request at the Redemptorist house of 
Kapel in ’t Zand—but not by the Ges- 
tapo. Of late they had simply asked for 
“Lodewyk,” his name as chief chaplain 
of the underground, and they came 
only when in trouble. Young teen-age 
boys; their worried fathers; sometimes 
an elder sister; sometimes a Jew. But 
nothing aroused suspicion in all the 
coming and going. For Kapel in ’t 
Zand was a shrine of our Lady fre- 
quented by pilgrims from the province 
of Limburg and Brabant, and all Hol- 
land, and one of its busy chaplains was 
Father Louis Bleijs, C.Ss.R. You might 
find him any day, a youngish tow- 
headed priest of 36, talking with the 
_ young folk, 

Father Bleijs was well known and 


“Lodewyhk speaking” 


very well liked, for he had been sta- 
tioned there five years. Before that he 


had taught Latin for six years at the 


Redemptorist juvenate at Nijmegen. 
Youngsters were his specialty. He was 
always at their beck and call. 

The story of Holland’s resistance to 
nazi occupation is an unwritten epic of 
the war. In May, 1940, Holland was 
occupied, but not in the hobnailed 
fashion used in Poland, Belgium, and 
France. According to nazi race special- 
ists, the Dutch were thoroughbred Ar- 
yans like themselves. Berlin, moreover, 


misled by a few Dutch Quislings, as- 


sumed that all Holland leaned its way, 
and that it would be but a matter of 
tact and kindness to turn the Nether- 
lands into a helpful ally. But long be- 
fore May, 1940, the Catholic Bishops 
had insisted on Holland’s spurning 
the pro-nazi doctrines. They forbade 
Dutch Catholics to have any commerce 
with pro-nazi countrymen. They had 
even threatened denial of the sacra- 
ments and Christian burial to Catholics 
who in any way subscribed to “this 
spirit hostile to Christianity.” And the 
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Catholic clergy backed their Bishops to 
the hilt. 

And so when the nazis came stomp- 
ing into the land of windmills and 
tulip fields, with their specious policy 
of appeasement and: flattering kind- 
ness, the stolid burghers were unim- 
pressed. The doll-like children in their 
wooden klompers, the blonde. girls 
with the starch-peaked bonnets, the 
burgomasters, fishermen and farmers 
just ignored the intruding “brothers.” 
With a cool nonchalance they treated 
them to “Luft”: gave them the air! If 
the SS troops came singing down the 
Maliebaan or the Damrak, Dutchmen 
were suddenly absorbed in newspapers 
or tending flowers. “Singing? What 
singing? Oh! they had not even no- 
ticed the parade!” Huge V’s appeared 
on nazi headquarters. Uncomplimen- 
tary words were chalked on sidewalks 
and park benches. And Aryans or no, 
the Dutch were soon meted the same 
brutalities as the rest. Concentration 
camps sprang up under the gentle 
hand of Seys-Inquart. And the grim 
Scheveningen prison was popularly 
dubbed the Orange Hotel, as here only 
the elite of Holland’s political prisoners 
were “entertained” at the expense of 
der Fihrer. 

When in 1941 the nazis disbanded 
all youth organizations, Father Bleijs 
quickly turned his own group into a 
religious sodality, not yet forbidden. 
When he wrote to his Provincial, tell- 
ing how he was chaplain to a group of 
young men, and asking permission to 
continue the work despite the nazi ban, 
the Provincial told him to be prudent 


above all things and left the rest to him. 

Next came zhe campaign against the 
Jews. Then young men were being 
shanghaied into Germany to work in 
factories. One by one, boys around 
Kapel in ’t Zand (students for the most 
part) began coming to Father Bleijs. 
What should they do? Before he re- 
alized it, Lodewyk was deep in the re- 
sistance niovement, too deep for com- 
fort. As the months went by, he had 
arranged for the “disappearance” of 
more than 6,000 young men, hiding 
them first in forests, and then boarding 
them out with farmers and families all 
over Limburg’ province. When. the 
nazis arranged a raid on some town, 
there were no young men left; Lode- 
wyk had disposed of them. 

The Catholic Bishops were by no 
means underhanded in their attitude. 
They hammered out pastoral letters, 
which the clergy read in every church. 
Not only Catholics but Protestants and 
Jews learned how to resist the invader. 
The Bishops boldly proclaimed that 
the nazi order forcing Hollanders into 
German war industry was against the 
Christian virtue of patriotism; that the 
so-called nazi war cry calling men to 
defend Christianity against bolshe- 
vism was nothing but a catchword 
and a lie, There were reprisals after 
every such letter. Priests and promi- 
nent laymen were hustled into con- 
centration camps, and many died 
under ill treatment. But the resistance 
stiffened and grew. 

The underground was becoming 
unified. Information trickled in from 
Britain. Contraband newspapers ap- 
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peared regularly. Passports and food 
cards were neatly forged. Wanted men 
were smuggled away before storm 
troopers came for them. Many priests 
were in the Dutch underground move- 
ment, and their chief of chaplains was 
Father Louis Bleijs C.Ss.R. He was 
known by the official nickname: Lode- 
wyk. 

But an informer was in their midst. 
It was more than coincidence that the 
Gestapo should pounce at just the hour 
set for a mecting of the resistance. It 
bred suspicion and uneasiness. It 
spelled constant danger for all in- 
volved. The rector of Kapel in ’t Zand 
justly feared that Father Bleijs might 
be turned in to the Gestapo. In that 
event, reprisals might be made on his 
30 Redemptorist confreres. The mon- 
astery of Kapel in ’t Zand might even 
be confiscated, Rather than endanger 
his own family or his confreres, Father 
Bleijs assured his rector that he would 
not flee, but remain at the monastery, 
and if wanted, surrender himself to the 
Gestapo. In due time the underground 
learned that the name of Lodewyk had 
been turned in to Gestapo headquar- 
ters at Maastricht. They would be call- 
ing for him soon, 

At sundown, curfew was imposed 
by order of the nazis. Shutters were 
drawn. No lights were seen. Any 
Dutchman abroad was subject to ar- 
rest. To the routine of a monastery, 
however, the curfew made no differ- 
ence, But pounding on a door at two 
in the morning would disturb even a 
convent. Kapel in ’t Zand awoke. The 
Gestapo had come for Lodewyk. Two 


Dutch constables with two civilians 
were at the door, with orders for the 
arrest of Father Bleijs. They were im- 
patient. “Would it be permissible for 
Father first to receive Communion?” 
Granted: if it would take no more 
than two minutes, And so in the com- 
munity chapel he hurriedly received 
the Body of Christ. He shook the hand 
of his Superior, received his blessing, 
and walked out with the four men into 
the dark. 

At seven next morning there was 
more pounding on the door. The Ges- 
tapo men were back again. “Where is 
Father Louis Bleijs? He is under ar- 
rest.” But the look of utter bewilder- 
ment on the Superior’s face, the help- 
less shrug of his shoulders, convinced 
the Gestapo. “He was arrested four 
hours ago. They took him away to 
Maastricht.” They did not search the 
monastery. But they phoned the White 
House at Maastricht, the Gestapo head- 
quarters of Limburg province. Father 
Bleijs was not there. The Gestapo 
knew nothing of his whereabouts. 

It slowly dawned on the Redemptor- 
ist Superior: Father Louis had been 
kidnapped by the underground. De- 
spite curfew regulations they had slip- 
ped past the nazi sentries to a place of 
safety. So well had they played their 
part that Lodewyk himself did not sus- 
pect. Only when they were crossing a 
bridge did he notice something strange. 
“This does not lead to Maastricht,” he 
said. Then they told him he was being 
“grounded.” For weeks he remained 
in hiding; then one morning they pro- 
vided him with forged passports, and 
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a new name, and told him he was to 
take important microfilmed reports to 
the Dutch government-in-exile in Lon- 
don. 

Gestapo agents had his photograph. 
Lodewyk .was wanted. dead or. alive. 
But who would suspect the man in 
common gray tweeds? He strolled and 
rode from one town to another: Echt, 
Roermond, Tilburg, minding his own 
business,.and no one bothered him. 
Tilburg was his native town, but he 
dared not visit his family. The house 
was under close Gestapo surveillance; 
any “stranger” would be at once sus- 
pect. Then one afternoon as he watch- 
ed a football. game near Tilburg, he 
was recognized. His brother stared at 
him a moment, but then, studiously, 
passed him by. 

Fitted out with neatly forged pass- 
ports, he journeyed into Belgium. So 
far so good! There the underground 
provided false papers and a new name 
for occupied France. Now he was a 
“University Professor of Lyons,” and 
as such crossed the Swiss frontier and 
made for Geneva, Here for. safety’s 
sake, he posted the microfilm, to the 
Dutch government in London, includ- 
ing also his own account of the part 
played by Catholics in the resistance 
movement in the Netherlands. He 
went back to France, but hardly had 
he crossed the border when French 
police demanded his papers. “Mmmm 
... University Professor! Let’s see your 
food card.” That was something the 
underground had overlooked. He was 
arrested on suspicion, and locked up. 
He was desperate. He must at all costs 
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get to London! That night in the Lyons 
jail he prayed to his countryman, Ven. 
Peter Donders, C.Ss.R., who had died 
among the lepers in Dutch Guiana. He 
made a vow that:if he got to London, 
he would volunteer for the leper mis- 
sions of Dutch Guiana after the war, 
and write a biography of Peter Don- 
ders, Apostle of the Lepers. His prayer 
was heard, for next morning the 
French police issued him a special food 
card, and marched him down the street 
with a police bodyguard, down to the 
railway station, put him ona train, He 
was free, 

He crossed the Pyrenees into Spain. 
At Madrid he checked in as “Dr. Van 
Schuppe” on the hotel register, On the 
way to dinner, two men approached. 
“Mr. Bleijs!” they called. He did not 
bat an eye. “Aren’t you Mr. Louis 
Bleijs?” they persisted. “Sorry!” he 
chuckled, “you must be mistaken!” 
That afternoon he learned from the 
Dutch consul at Madrid that the Ges- 
tapo were at his hotel. It would be wise 
to leave at once. At the seaport of Bar- 
celona, he bargained for passage with 
neither passport nor priority. Some- 
how,he managed to sail as a stowaway, 
and at Gibraltar took plane for Eng- 
land. 

At London he was ushered into the 
presence of Queen Wilhelmina and 
her cabinet. They had received his re- 
port from Switzerland but, strangely 
enough, nothing concerning the Cath- 
olic part in the resistance. When the 
Dutch government discovered he was 
a Catholic priest, and connected with 
the underground, they were amazed. 
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Forthwith, he delivered his report or- 
ally. The Protestant queen was de- 
lighted, for this was the first she had 
heard of the strong resistance organ- 
ized and maintained by the Catholic 
hierarchy. In a few days London in its 
broadcast to Holland, Strydend Neder- 
land, took occasion to compliment the 
Catholic hierarchy on their excellent 
work against the invader, thanks to 
the detailed reports of Father Bleijs. 
And now, his errand accomplished, 
Lodewyk was anxious to return to 
Holland. This was routine with all 
leaders forced to go underground: they 
were flown back by night and para- 
chuted into Dutch territory. Thus the 
important keymen in the resistance 
were kept in circulation. But in the 


case of Father Bleijs, Queen Wilhel- . 


mina intervened. She appointed him to 
the staff under Prince Bernhard. He 
was to remain in London, 

D-day had come and gone. The 
fighting was fanning out from Nor- 
mandy. The Dutch radio from London 
with its motto, Strydend Nederland, 
now carried a new voice: “Lodewyk 
speaking. .. .” Listeners at contraband 
radios in the Netherlands thrilled to 
hear their beloved chaplain giving 
counsel, encouraging their efforts, ex- 
pounding the Christian principles for 
which they fought. Father Bleijs spoke 
frequently. There was a time the fa- 
miliar victory signal “. . . —” sound- 
ed on the underground radios and 
Lodewyk called on all miners and rail- 
road men to strike. At once all trans- 
portation broke down. Cars and trucks 
were dismantled and hidden. Bicycles 


disappeared. Nobody reported for any 
work on the trains. There were bloody 
reprisals. Hundreds died. But till VE- 
day Holland was on general strike. 

In November, 1944, the staff of 
Prince Bernhard returned to Holland, 
taking up headquarters at Breda in 
liberated Brabant. With them came 
Lodewyk. When in March, 1945, the 
big push into Germany and upper 
Holland began, he was in the van. He 
came riding into many a town before 
the last nazis had cleared out. At Nord- 
wykerhout, he parked his jeep at the 
monastery door of the Redemptorists. 
Attired in the uniform of a Dutch ar- 
my major, he was not recognized by 
his confreres. Then he smiled. It was 
Lodewyk! 

Prince Bernhard’s staff was at Am- 

ersfort. From there Father Bleijs went 
on lecture tours, speaking in various 
towns to the old underground. 
’ At Valkenburg, his lecture was re- 
corded: a plea to save Holland from 
communism. On Aug. 16, he lectured 
at the town of Gorkum. His zeal was 
without limit. It was on the way back 
from Gorkum that the rear wheel of 
his car mysteriously rolled from the 
axle, pitching car and occupants into 
a dyke. Severely injured, Father Bleijs 
was rushed to the hospital at Gorkum. 
A priest brought the last sacraments, 
“I am ready to go to Jesus,” he said. 
At the moment the recording of his 
Valkenburg lecture was coming over 
Radio Eindhoven: “Herrijzend Ned- 
erland” (“Holland Arising!”). The 
announcer interrupted to break the sad 
news: Lodewyk was dead. 
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W, AR senile the CAibdeon 


By EILEEN EGAN 


Condensed from the Catholic Charities Review* 


in 1943, and I stood in 

the railroad station of 
Leon in the heart of lovely 
Mexico. Finally a long train 
steamed slowly into the sta- 
tion; out of it stepped 700 
weary people. They made a 
strange contrast with the . 
Mexican people, for they were fais with 
broad Slav faces; and althougli some 
were gaunt and wasted, they still had 
the strong, hardy frames of people of 
the land, 

Out of one part of the train stepped 
300 litthe children, Polish exiles who 
had come halfway around the world to 
find a haven. Their journey had started 
about three years before, when on 30- 
minute notice 2 million Poles had been 
ordered out of their homes in Eastern 
Poland by the Russian secret police 
during the Soviet occupation. Deport- 
ed in cattle cars to Siberia and Eastern 
Russia, they had been detained in pris- 
ons and collective farms until they 
were freed in the summers and fall of 
1941 and allowed to trek to the nearest 
border. About 140,000 escaped into 
Iran. Many of the children asrived 
there orphans, because they had buried 
theirs mothers and fathers en route. 


I was a sunny fall day 





Many parents had seen 
their little ones waste away 
before their eyes. From Iran 
a large group went to In- 
dia. When Mexico offered a 
haven, two groups were 
placed on American troop 
ships and brought from 
Bombay to California. 

The 300 children who stepped off 
the train at Leon were orphans, under 
12. Each carried a paper valise or a 
little bundle holding all his worldly 
possessions and all his material security 
for the future. When children arrive 
in a new town, they are, ordinarily, 
curious. These little exiles showed no 
excitement, asked no questions. 

I accompanied 40 orphan boys in 
the bus to the camp where they were 
to live, and as we sped over the dusty 
Mexican roadway I studied their faces. 
They seemed to be hardy youngsters; 
they had probably been well-fed dur- 
ing theis stay in India, because they 
were not emaciated as they had been 
wpon arrival in Iran. Many had skin 
diseases. One little fellow had some- 
where lost an eye and had already been 
fitted with a glass one. What struck 
me about those youngsters was that 
while their faces were the faces of chil- 
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dren, their expressions were those.of 
old men, They had a compostire and 
reticence not normal to childhood. 
Even when they left the bus and were 
greeted with glad cries by the children 
and grownups who had arrived in the 
first group, they gave way to neither 
joy nor excitement about their new 
surroundings. They walked quietly 
with their little bundles to the dormi- 
tories. They seemed to be uncertain as 
to whether the people in this new 
country meant well by them. Only 
when cach was shown his own bed and 
saw on it a little toy, and above it a 
colored picture of Our Lady of Czes- 
tochowa surrounded by the colorful 
flowers of Mexico, did he relax and 
smile. 

I heard the children later at Mass in 


the ck pel. They were singing slowly 


and reverently the ancient Catholic 
hymns of Poland. Among the grown- 
ups at the Mass there was hardly a dry 
eye, for the little ones sang with a 
depth of feeling that could come only 
from those who had suffered in their 
short lives such sorrow—separation, 
death, hunger, exile—as most adults 
can hardly comprehend. 

The picture of the little Polish exiles 
stands out as a symbol of this war. Per- 
haps no other conflict in history has 
had so tremendous an effect on chil- 
dren as this one, which on both sides 
was “total.” The little orphans in Mex- 
ico were perhaps fortunate in compari- 
son with many because they soon re- 
ceived the benefits of regular: life, 
schooling, welfare and recreation pro- 
grams, scouting, and a thorough train- 
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ing in the religion of their fathers. In 
‘a few months they were children again, 
secure in the love of the devoted men 
and women who cared for them. They 
were dancing their native dances, play- 
ing with toys, taking trips to Indian 
villages, and showing interest in the 
surroundings of colorful Mexico. 

The same composure and untimely 
wisdom which I saw in the Polish or- 
phans in Mexico I noted in my brief 
contacts with the Jewish children — 
remnants of brutal persecution, who 
were spirited out of occupied France 
and brought over the Pyrenees and 
down to Barcelona, Spain, to be cared 
for by the Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. One little fellow, not quite 
4, had been taught to answer to an 
assumed name sé that no one who 
questioned him would learn his iden- 
tity or that of his parents. For a long 
time he would not reveal his real name 
even to the social workers of the JDC. 
They had begun to think that he did 
not know his real name unti! one day 
when his confidence had been won, he 
very knowingly let them in on the se- 


_cret. Another little girl of 7 looked on 


sadly while one of 5 babbled happily 
to the social worker about rejoining 
her parents in France. The 7-year-old 
waited until the 5-year-old had left, 
then told the social worker that the 
other child’s parents had been deport- 
ed but that they were keeping it secret 
from the youngster. She asked the so- 
cial worker not to tell the other Kittle 


Then there are the children among 
the displaced persons in Germany and 
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Austria. When the Warsaw regime 
was compensated with German land 
as far as the rivers Oder and Oise, ex- 
pulsion of German families began. No 
man can tell how many millions of 
German women and children, and old 
men, have been uprooted from eastern 
Germany and deposited in Saxony and 
in the British and American, zones. 
This deportation has been euphemis- 
tically termed “repatriation.” 

Among the Polish displaced persons 
there are nearly 100,000. children. 
Among Lithuanian displaced persons, 
35,850 children under 18 have already 
been registered. Of those, 23,850 are 10 
years of age and under. There have 
been several irresponsible attacks in 
various newspapers on Baltic refugees, 
painting them as fascists who ought to 
be forcibly repatriated. It is never men- 
tioned that almost 24,000 of these ac- 
tive political fascists are innocent chil- 
dren under 10. The number of Jewish 
children to be found in the displaced- 
persons’ camp is tragically small. The 
most nearly exact figure was 3,650 chil- 
dren, of whom 1,650 have already been 
evacuated to England, Sweden, Pales- 
tine, and Switzerland. 

All education is interrupted for the 
child-exiles, whether Russian, Polish, 
German, or Jewish. The exiles them- 
selves have been active in organizing 
schools. In the matter of supplies, na- 
tive leaders and teachers are now being 
aided by UNRRA. The Lithuanian 
group alone has organized more than 
100 schools of varying grades for the 
children. However, there is no doubt 
that the gaps left in the education of 


those little ones will be almost irreme- 
diable and the scars left by their experi- 
ences will be permanent. 

Most fundamental, of course, is the 
tragic effect on health, Indeed, many 
children do not survive. Unless forced 
movements of populations are brought 
to a close before long, the next genera- 
tion of Europe will show the mental 
and moral effects of lack of nutrition 
caused by such inhuman treks of mass- 
es across borders. Unfortunately, for- 
cible migrations seem to be a feature of 
the peace we are establishing. 

Aid for the children among the dis- 
placed persons must come from an 
over-all program by responsible. gov- 
ernmental agencies with the aid of the 
private welfare agencies already giving 
their services, Until such over-all plan- 
ning is accomplished, there will be no 
chance at group resettlement of the 
exiles, and they and their children will 
be condemned to the artificial, disin- 
tegrating life of temporary camps. 

The most staggering problems of 
child welfare, however, face the gov- 
ernments of war-devastated lands, Al- 
lied and enemy alike. Wars of our time 
bring in their wake millions of orphans 
whose parents perished in combat. or 
bombings. Resources of the child-care 
institutions are strained beyond _ all 
measure, and the traditional agencies 
of charity, depleted as they are, work 
heroically to shoulder the added bur- 
den. Published figures from Poland 
indicate that some months ago 620,000 
orphans had already been registeréd. 
It is possible that that figure will be 
closer to.a million when later reports 
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come in. Tuberculosis has struck down 
between 20% and 30% of the unfortu- 
nate Polish people; and although we 
have no figures for tuberculosis among 
children, we may be sure that many 
wasting away from this dread disease 
are little innocents. In Italy, bands of 
small children, destitute and fatherless, 
followed the American troops and 
earned pennies and candy shining the 
soldiers’ shoes. They became known as 
the “shusha” boys. Everyone knows 
the story of the packs of children who 
roamed Russia after the revolution. 
Those “wolf children” lived by ma- 
rauding and crime and did not wish 
to be subject to any authority. Such 
groups are beginning to roam the 
countries of Europe in our day. 

Even the children who live with 
their parents and have at least the se- 
curity of a home are not immune from 
the dread effects of war and early 
peace. The number of tubercular and 
pre-tubercular children in France has 
grown so alarmingly that preventori- 
ums and convalescent homes are filled 
to capacity with the most urgent cases, 
while others not so urgent wait their 
turn. In Holland, by stupendous gov- 
ernmental efforts, enough food has 
been brought in to begin overcoming 
the effects of famine. In certain sec- 
tions of Germany it was not expected 
that more than 50% of all children 
under 3 would survive the winter. In 
parts of Bavaria, infant mortality has 
been reported at almost 100%. Truly, 
the health of Europe’s present genera- 
tion of children is precarious in the 
extreme, and it is a poor augury for 


the future when we think that those 
little ones, undernourished and weak- 
ened, are the foundation upon which 
the structure of the future world will 
depend. 

The health of the children in Russia, 
China, and Japan is similarly affected; 
and there are also millions of helpless 
orphans to be cared for. Even in the 
colder countries of Europe, clothes are 
lacking for the little ones, and new- 
born babies are wrapped in newspa- 
pers. Textile factories were destroyed 
by bombing, and raw materials are 
almost nonexistent. During the interim 
period before reconstruction really 
takes root, the children of the world 
will depend most on the charity of the 
U.S. 

If Catholics do not seize the task as 
their own, the respective states will 
take those children unto themselves 
and bring them up as wards of the 
state, perhaps without the ministra- 
tions of religion and the inculcation of 
the moral law. This is already happen- 
ing in certain countries of Europe 
where the power of the state over the 
child is being implemented by new 
laws. 

If we can help the agencies of the 
Church in Europe and Asia that are 
giving love and service, as they have 
been giving it to Christ’s suffering and 
abandoned since the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, we may be the means of saving 
many bodies and souls for Christ. The 
catastrophe is here. Christ’s lambs are 
scattered far and wide. We who live in 
security and plenty must gather them 
together. 
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MlgAoLES 
Gan Happen 


By EDWIN G. KAISER, C.PP.S, 


Condensed from the 
Precious Blood Messenger* 






4 “+, Because they do 
« 


Mc of the sweated effort by ra- Marie Lemarchand was cured of lu- 
tionalistic historians to over- pus, certainly tubercular, which hor- 
throw the Gospel records by grotesque __ribly disfigured her face. Not only did 
juggling of dates of origin and super- Zola refuse to look at the woman, who 
natural content is based on no prin- was suddenly cured, but he perverted 
ciple of historic criticism but only on _ the facts in his novel Lourdes. 
the wooden rule: miracles cannot hap- In the light of this stubborn attitude 
pen. Therefore, say they, all the parts of modern minds, we can truthfully 
of the Gospel referring to miracles say that it is rather the Church that is 
must be treated as fiction, hallucina- objective, realistic, and open-minded, 
tion, idealization of later epochs, as since she accepts and explains the mar- 
anything whatsoever but fact. velous events we call miracles. The 
Some infidels make haste to state Church has always appealed to mir- 
that they do not consider miracles im- acles and prophecies as proof of the 
possible, but are nonetheless certain no divinity of her Founder and of her 
miracle ever took place. Says Renan in own divine origin. She has firmly re- 
his Life of Jesus: “We do not say mir- sisted every attempt to understate or 
acles are impossible, but that no mir- minimize their supernatural character, 
acle has ever been ‘demonstrated.” No true scientist, really open-minded 
One wonders what sort of proof is and studying the facts, can object to 
needed. Renan thought miraclesshould _ her teaching on miracles. 
have to be worked repeatedly before a According to St. Thomas, a miracle 
scientific academy, The infamous Zola _ is an event which arouses wonderment 
himself was present-at Lourdes when _ because the effect is apparent whereas 
* Carthagena, Ohio. February-March, 1946. 
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the cause remains hidden. Many natur- 
al occurrences are disturbing to the 
ignorant (note the fear of an eclipse 
among primitive people) because they 
are not acquainted with their nature or 
source. But the true miracle is calcu- 
lated to awaken awe in everyone, be- 
cause the source lies beyond nature, in 
God. Hence St. Thomas calls a miracle 
“an effect produced by God beyond the 
natural course of events.” 

The Church defined her doctrine on 
miracles in the Vatican Council: “If 
anyone says that no miracle can take 
place . . . or that miracles can never be 
certainly known or that the origin of 
the Christian religion is not rightly 
proved by them, let him be anathema,” 

From this doctrine we conclude that 
a miracle is a supernatural event dif- 
fering from all natural occurrences, no 
matter how wonderful they may be. 
Theologians likewise teach that the 
manifestations of divine providence in 
the world are not in themselves mirac- 
ulous. The miracle is a perceptible sign 
and therefore the workings of divine 
grace are not considered miracles un- 
less accompanied by truly extraordi- 
nary external effects. Such was the con- 
version of St. Paul. For the same rea- 
son the changing of bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Christ in 
the holy Sacrifice is not strictly a mir- 
acle, though some theologians call it 
an “invisible miracle.” 

If a miracle is a divine fact showing 
forth the omnipotence of God, it is pos- 
sible only to God. Wherefore no cre- 
ated being, however exalted, can work 
a miracle. However, if we use the term 





in a broader sense it includes effects 
which are beyond human but not an- 
gelic_ power, provided it be evident 
from the circumstances that they are 
wrought by God or by His creatures 
at His bidding. 

A miracle is unusual not so much 
because it is a rare thing as because its 
occurrence is outside the regular order 
of events. It depends on a special divine 
intervention, This intervention is not 
a violation of nature, but a transcend- 
ence of natural causes. 

Many object to the very idea of mir- 
acles because they view them as a 
violation of natural laws, as additions 
to the sum of energy in the universe; 
but despite any miracle no laws of na- 
ture are changed. Though they fail of 
effect because of divine intervention, 
the uniform tendencies or laws in the 
universe remain fixed. After all, it is 
God who is absolute, not nature. ‘The 
laws of nature, as all creation itself, 
came from God’s hands. 

The theologians have a word for the 
obedience of all things God made; they 
call it the “obediential power,” the 
power not to resist but to obey God 
and to receive from Him what He 
chooses to give. A musician uses an 
instrument made of such a simple ma- 
terial thing as wood and sundry other 
matter, and with this device he pro- 
duces celestial music. But the instru- 
ment obeys his touch, is given a power 
far beyond its own. In a far more sub- 
lime sense God acts through the use 
of material things. Precisely because a 
miracle is possible only to God, it is 
the infallible sign of His intervention. 
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The miracle supposes, and rightly, 
that the laws of nature are certain, ob- 
jective, fixed. Shall we say that the ex- 
ception proves the rule? Says Thomas 
Aquinas: “If the order of nature is con- 
sidered in so far as it depends on any 
second (i. e., finite) cause, God can act 


beyond the order of things because He 


is not subject to the order of second (i. 
e., finite) causes, but such order is sub- 
ject to Him, as proceeding from Him, 
not by necessity of nature but by deci- 


sion of His will. For He could have 


established another order of things. 
Hence He can act beyond this estab- 
lished order if He choose, e. g., by pro- 
ducing the effects of second causes but 
without them, or by producing effects 
of which second causes are not capa- 
ble.” 

Though miracles extend beyond the 
powers of the universe, they do not 
transcend the decrees or the loving wis- 
dom of God. No miracle is wrought 
except at the dictate of divine Wisdom, 
to show forth the attributes 
of God, His holiness, justice, 
mercy, to confirm His truth 
or the holiness of His serv- 
ants. Especially have miracles 
been wrought in evidence of 
the divinity of Christ, the 
power of His name, the truth 
and divine origin of His 
Church. The Church re- 
quires, as a rule, that miracles 
confirm the sanctity of those 
whom she canonizes. 

Can the devil work mira- 
cles? St. Thomas answers the 
question: “Since miracles are 
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certain divine testimony indicating di- 
vine truth and power, if demons, 
whose will is evil, would be given some 
power to work miracles, God would be 
the witness to their falsehood ... which 
is unworthy of the divine goodness.” 
However, the devil has great power, 
perverted indeed but nevertheless 
great, and he can simulate true mir- 
acles by acting upon material things or 
by acting wpon the imaginations of 
men, especially those who are his serv- 
ants. 

Theologians give certain rules by 
which one can distinguish true mir- 
acles from false: 

1. The true miracle redounds to 
God’s honor, promotes good morals. 
It cannot be vain nor silly nor merely 
calculated to satisfy idle curiosity. Un- 
der this head we exclude as false mir- 
acles many wonders found among 
pagans. 

2. The true miracle cannot testify to 
anything that is wicked or untrue, 
Those who work the miracle 
are suspect if their lives are 
eee not in accordance with God’s 

: “law and their teaching with 
. the Gospel. No true miracle 
* sets God’s approval on a 
wicked life, Circumstances 
accompanying the miracle 
are indicative of reverence, 
piety, closeness. to God. They 
are usually prayers or acts of 
devotion. 


As to wondrous cures, Ben- 
edict XIV stresses the follow- 
ing as signs of divine inter- 
vention: 1. The illness must 
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be very serious, if not incurable; 2. 
natural remedies must have’ proved 
unavailing if they have been resorted 
to; 3. the cure must be sudden, com- 
plete, perfect; 4. the sickness may never 
return, 

The authorities of the Church know 
full well that many credulous persons 
are very hasty to ascribe a supernatural 
character to things they do not under- 
stand. Pius X said the word miracle is 
not to be spoken lightly. One need not 
be very critical to realize that certain 
cures s¢em very marvelous but admit 
of a natural explanation. The Church 
follows the sound principle that every 
reasonable attempt must bé made to 
explain the cure (or any supposed mir- 
acle) by study of all natural possibili- 
ties. And she always calls upon expert 
authority in such matters. This state- 
ment is borne out by the record of the 
miracles approved in cases of beatifica- 
tion and canonization. This prudent 
caution was evidenced by Pius XI, who 
had a special investigation of the ex- 
traordinary case of Teresa Neumann 
conducted by Dr. Gemelli, one of the 
world’s leading psychiatrists. Though 
millions were inclined to accept the 
supernatural character of the stigmati- 
zation of Father Pio (in Italy), the 
Church on more than one occasion was 
emphatic in asserting that “there was 
no evidence of the supernatural” in 
this startling case. 

Miracles are not limited to physical 
nature. There are also moral miracles, 
such as*heroic sanctity and moral. re- 
generation of men through the preach- 
ing of the Gospel.. Among the miracles 


May 


of the intellectual order we cite espe- 
cially the prophecies of our Lord. 

In his colossal »work, The City of 
God, St. Augustine tells of the won- 
ders which took place in his time, 
many of which he personally investi- 
gated. He mentions instances of the 
dead raised to life, instantaneous heal- 
ing, and other marvels, Yet he says: “I 
cannot record all the miracles I know; 
and doubtless several of our adherents, 
when they read what I have narrated, 
will regret that I have omitted so many 
which they, as well as I, certainly 
know. For were I to be silent of all 
others, and to record exclusively the 
miracles of healing which were 
wrought in the district of Calama and 
of Hippo by means of this martyr—I 
mean the glorious Stephen — they 
would fill many volumes.” Then he 
adds that at least 70 published and re- 
corded miracles had been wrought, 
through the relics of the saint at Reg- 
ius-Hippo alone in less than two years, 

Among the miracles which Augus- 
tine specifically mentions is the curing 
of a certain Innocentius, ex-advocate 


of the deputy prefecture, a cure 


wrought at Carthage, “in my presence, 
and under my own eyes.” In great de- 
tail the saint narrates the cure of fis- 
tula, due to the earnest prayer of the 
sick man. In Carthage, the holy Doctor 
continues, Innocentia, a noble lady, 
was cured of cancer of the breast. At 
Curubis (near Carthage) a man was 
cured at Baptism of paralysis and her- 
nia. 

Augustine was no simple, credulous 
man, but a gigantic intellect, endowed 
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with acute powers of perception. His 
account of the miracles of his time (he 
died in 430) is written precisely to 
show that the miracles of previous ages 
found their counterpart in the won- 
ders of his own. Says the saint: They 
“have not ceased since the world be- 
lieved.” 

Tipasa is the modern Teffassed, a 
village in North Africa 45 miles east 
of Algiers. The whole region of North- 
ern Africa was flourishingly Christian, 
Tipasa the center of the true faith, de- 
spite persecution of the Vandal kings, 
Genseric and Hunneric, who fanatical- 
ly promoted the Arian heresy denying 
the divinity of Christ. Thousands of 
Catholics were huddled together in 484 
in a stinking prison camp that reminds 
one of the horrors of a modern concen- 
tration camp. To Tipasa an Arian 
(heretical) bishop was sent to impose 
heresy by force. The loyal Catholics 
fled to Spain, leaving only a remnant 
behind to bear the cruel blows of the 
persecutor. Hunneric dispatched a mil- 
itary court to Tipasa with the order 
that the guilty faithful be gathered in 
the forum and the right hand and 
tongue of each be cut off. The order 
was duly executed. But the mutilated 
confessors continued to speak and 
praise Christ as God. 

This account is well authenticated. 
It is told by Victor, Bishop of Vita, a 
very reliable historian. 

The first bishop of Charleston, John 
England, gives an exceedingly well- 
authenticated account of the miracu- 
lous healing of Mrs. Anne Mattingly 
in 1824, in the nation’s capital. During 
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the summer of 1817, when she was 
about 34, her left side began to pain. 
Examination revealed “a hard and 
deep-seated tumor about the size of a 
pigeon egg in the lower part of the 
left mamma. The sick woman did not 
consent to an operation and the con- 
stant application of prescribed reme- 
dies availed little. Intense pain was 
accompanied by vomiting of blood and 
offensive matter, cramps in the stom- 
ach, breast and limbs, cold sweat, cold 
in the extremities. This condition per- 
sisted until the early fall of 1823, when 
an incessant cough developed with 
hemoptysis (the spitting of blood or 
bloody mucus). 

Shoulders and loins became ulcerat- 
ed from long confinement. Physicians 
pronounced the case cancer and incur- 
able; three physicians agreed. In Feb- 
ruary, 1824, a regular chill and fever 
came on about 4 p.m. Father Anthony 
Kohlmann testified that he paid her a 
visit on Mar. 9 and found “her frame 
a wreck of sickness and corruption.” 
Father S. L. Dubuisson attested that 
during March she was desperately ill, 
frequently suffering from fits of cough- 
ing, vomiting blood. 

Father Dubuisson brought her the 
Blessed Sacrament about 4 a.m., Mar. 
10. She was in a worse state than the 
night before. A few minutes elapsed 
before she could swallow the Sacred 
Host: As soon as she had done so, “she 
was relieved of all pain and sickness.” 
Soon she arose and fell on her knees 
before the Blessed Sacrament which 
was on a table in the room. 


The cancer had completely disap- 
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peared in an instant. The ulcers on her 
back were entirely gone, not the slight- 
est trace of their presence remaining. 
During the same day this woman 
stood the strain of receiving many vis- 
itors whose interest or curiosity had 
drawn them to the home after the news 
spread. So many witnesses testify to 
this woman’s condition and sudden 
cure, the account is so well authenti- 
cated in Bishop England’s works, that 
we cite it as one of the most astound- 
ing miracles which ever took place in 
the U.S. 

Pierre De Rudder was a Belgian 
farm laborer. In 1867, the trunk of a 
tree fell on his left leg, causing a frac- 
ture about four inches below the knee 
joint. This fracture remained unhealed 
for eight years, The man dragged him- 
self about on two crutches, 

According to the medical report of 
December, 1874, made by Dr. Hoesten- 
berghe, he became pale and emaciated. 
The wound exuded an offensive 
“brownish-colored purulent serum.” 
The ends of the broken bones were 
necrosed (dead), and when the limb 
was extended there was a separation of 
more than an inch between the upper 
and lower fragments. On the instep 
there was another wound discharging 
“sero-purulent fluid.” The. toes could 
be turned backward even beyond a 

De Rudder was suddenly cured at 
the shrine of our Lady of Oostacker in 
Belgium. “He feels a strange sensation, 
he rises up .. - moves forward, passes 
through the row of pilgrims, and 
kneels down before the statue.” 


May 


Dr. Hoestenberghe, a non-Catholic, 
who attended the sick man constantly 
for eight years, visited him two days 
after the cure and found him hoeing 
in his garden. An even greater grace 
was given the doctor, for by this cure 
the Great Physician brought to him 
the light of faith. 

Those who believe in miracles are 
often accused of ignorance of the laws 
of nature, of extreme simplicity of 
mind, and even of deceit. It must be 
admitted that some Catholics are re- 
proachably hasty in exclaiming “mir- 
acle.” Such do the Church great harm. 
Nevertheless, no credulity of Catholics 
can quite equal the naive attitude 
shown by men who deny miracles. 
They speak much of open-mindedness, 
but their minds are simply closed to 
any suggestion of the supernatural. 

The infidel, Zola, is a classical ex- 
ample. He was at Lourdes, traveled 
among the sick pilgrims, described 
their sorry plight in unforgettable 
words—and left Lourdes unbelieving, 
hardened against his own evidence. 


Following is his description of Marie | 


Lemarchand: “It was lupus, and it had 


spread little by little over the nose and 


mouth; a rodent ulcer under the crust 
was still ravaging the mucous mem- 
brane. The face was elongated like a 
dog’s nose, it looked repulsive, with 
bristling hair and big round eyes. The 
cartilage of the nose was almost con- 
sumed, the extremely swollen upper 
lip pulled the mouth up to one side 
like a crooked cleft, loathsome and 
shapeless. Blood and matter oozed out 
of the big sallow ulcers .. . (she) care- 
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fully put small pieces of bread into the 
gaping hole that formed her mouth. 
All the other passengers turned pale 
at this gruesome sight. And in the souls 
of all the same thought awoke: ‘Ah, 
dear blessed Virgin, all-merciful Moth- 
er of God, what a miracle if this can 
be cured!’ ” 
| Even these words failed to convey 
the full truth, The lupus affected other 
parts of the poor girl’s body and “both 
her lungs were attacked by tubercles. 
For three months she had had an in- 
cessant cough and had now and then 
expectorated blood.” (Johannes Jorgen- 
sen: Lourdes). Marie Lemarchand was 
cured. And the recovery was perma- 
nent. (The Church rejects all cures that 
are not.) But Zola would not admit the 
facts. He had remarked to Dr. Bois- 
sarie that he desired to see “only so 
much as a cut finger come up whole 
from the baths.” And the doctor an- 
swered: “Here is what you are seeking, 
Monsieur Zola;an ulcer visible to every 
one and healed in a moment! Just come 
and look carefully at this young girl.” 
Zola passed the matter off with a 
laugh: “I should like very much to 
lock at her, but she must grow a little 
prettier first!” And in his novel he per- 
verted the facts both as to the nature 
of the disease and its cure. It was of 
‘hysterical origin,’ cured by ‘auto-sug- 
gestion,’ and the cure was gradual. 
There was another instance of a cure 
which Zola himself described. Marie 
Lebranchu was on the same pilgrim 
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train as Marie Lemarchand. “An ema- 
ciated face, wavy hair, and strangely 
brilliant eyes that made her almost 
beautiful. She was consumptive and at 
a very advanced stage of the disease.” 
Thus Zola describes her. This girl was 
also cured. Zola describes the scene of 
the cure: “She had a cold and was in 
a perspiration, but she had hardly been 
put into the icy water and been in 
three minutes before she felt her 
strength returning. It seemed as if 
there was a sudden flash of life right 
through her body. And. now she was 
radiant, jumped and danced about, 
could not keep still. ‘I am cured! I am 
cured!’ ” 

And what was Zola’s explanation? 
The cure was due to extreme. excite- 
ment. And according to his account 
the girl suffered a relapse. But the cure 
was really permanent. Nor could ex- 
citement suddenly cure one who “had 
been confined to bed for ten months” 
because of tuberculosis. Zola’s attitude 
is apparent from his answer to Dr. 
Boissarie who asked him why he de- 
parted from the facts in his story: “I 
suppose I am master of the persons in 
my own books and can let them live 
or die as I choose. And besides I don’t 
believe in miracles. Even if all the sick 
in Lourdes were cured in one moment 
I could not believe in them!” This 
from a man with an open mind! The 
modern unbeliever says, “Seeing is be- 
lieving,” and yet does not even believe 
what he sees. . 


ee al 
A nation is on the decline when its married people believe that a pair 


beats a full house. 


Herbert V. Prochnow in the Saturday Evening Post (16 Feb. *46), 
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Extended Hand Io Babies 


By WILLIAM ENGLE 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


ABIEs are welcome in Canada. To 
families who already have chil- 
dren, monthly government checks are 
going for each child. To couples who 
are childless now, similar checks will 
go when they have a baby. 

No time limit is fixed; no Canadian 
family is barred. Although the law 
legalizing it, the Family Allowance 
act, became effective only last July, 
1,334,575 families now are drawing 
$19,050,972 a month; they receive it 
as their allowance for 3,168,187 chil- 
dren, the payment for each child aver- 
aging $5.94. 

Canada wants to increase the birth 
rate and also make life a little better 
for children now growing up. But the 
government asks for no accounting of 
the bonus money. It isn’t prying into 
family affairs. It takes a mild precau- 
tion when it sends the checks only to 
mothers, on the theory perhaps that 
they are less likely than fathers to let 
the money slip through their fingers. 
It takes a major precaution, however, 
in making sure that only families in 
the lower-income groups benefit by the 
plan. All families are eligible to apply 
for the bonus, and receive it, but tax 
deductions are adjusted so that as in- 


come rises, the taxes cut into the bonus, 
until families with incomes of $3,000 
gain nothing from the allowance for 
children. 

Sometimes, to fulfill the law’s pur- 
pose, actual necessities are sent to ba- 
bies, instead of money. Since even the 
Indians and Eskimos, Canada’s oldest 
inhabitants, share in the grants, this 
form of payment is often made to 
them. One Eskimo father, in asking 
for goods in the place of money, men- 
tioned that he had four small daugh- 
ters, all named Sammy. The govern- 
ment understood. It sent to each 
Sammy a fine lot of canned fruits, 
meats, milk, marmalade, cereals, and 
corn syrup. When the father brought 
home the bounty, the little girls danced 
around him. They said it was just like 


Christmas, that wonderful institution 


the missionaries had told them about. 

Indians regularly take their windfall 
from the government in such goods, 
with federal agents supervising distri- 
bution. Indian children who never be- 
fore saw oranges are eating them now; 
they are being introduced to dried apri- 
cots, grapefruit juice, and pork lunch- 
eon meat. 

To Indian women the agents take 


*235 E. 45th St., New York City. March 3, 1946. 
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layettes, flannelette, woolen materials, 
gum footwear, yarn, thread, needles, 
boots and moccasins, dress materials, 
caps, shirts, mitts, and woolen under- 
wear. To Indian braves they occasion- 
ally issue rifles or shotguns and ammu- 
nition,’ nets, camp stoves, axes, files, 
saws, traps, cooking utensils, and snare 
wire, 

Are these things for the baby? Or 
for the growing children? “Certainly,” 
the government replies. They’re the 
kind of goods that make children se- 
cure in a harsh, cold country. If some- 
thing is essential to family life up 
there, the government believes it is 
therefore essential to the young ones. 

In hard cash, if the family wants it, 
as most of them do except the Eskimos 
and Indians, the new government plan 
provides monthly payments as follows: 
For children under six years, $5 
monthly; from six to nine, $6; from 
10 to 12, $7; and from 13 to 16, $8. 
When families have more than four 


children, allowances are reduced be- 
ginning with the fifth child. 

The government plan is no whim: 
in many a Canadian home there’s 
proof of that. Some children are now 
going to school who didn’t go before 
because they lacked shoes or clothing. 
Others are growing stronger than they 
used to be, and their eyes are brighter; 
they are getting more good food. Once 
in a while a little girl who used to envy 
the others can have a bow in her hair, 
too; only little girls and mothers know 
this is important, Occasionally, a boy 
gets a pair of skates, to remember all 
his life. The law approves of this. 
Skates and hair ribbons, its administra- 
tors say, sometimes are better than 
medicine. 

As for the full cost, it won’t break 
Canada. It is estimated the payments 
will be $250 million a year. That is 
what the Dominion not so very long 
ago was spending every two weeks on 
war. 


+h 
128 Families; 1570 Children 


The little Catholic town of Plessisville, Quebee, is likely to get a larger 








percentage, relatively, of Canada’s family-allowance money than any other town 
in the Dominion. Listed on the town’s roll are the Oscar Tardifs with 25 chil- 
dren, the Joseph Bernards with 23, the Pierre Vigeaults with 22, the Joseph 
Gagons with 20. There is one family with 19 children, another with 18, two 
with 17, five with 16, seven with 15, eleven with 14, thirteen with 13, eighteen 
with 12, twenty-five with 11, and forty-one with 10. Evidently the Plessisvillians 
prefer Ged’s command, “Increase and multiply,” to the Sanger slogan, “No 


minors allowed.” avid Goldsteim in the Boston Pilot quoted in the Priest (March °46). 








A psychological study 


Martin 
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Condensed from the London Tadlet* 


HEN Martin Lutuer died 400 

years ago, he left behind him a 
mighty, far-reaching achievement. But 
it was negative. It was the disintegra- 
tion of Christendom, of the traditional 
religious unity of western Europe. 
Since his death, that distintegration 
has progressed far. The common cultur- 
al bond between Protestant and Cath- 
olic Europe and the religious bond 
of fundamental Christian doctrines 
have been destroyed. Christendom is 
but an historical memory; the old cul- 
ture has all but vanished: Christians 
are everywhere a minority—I mean, of 
course, genuine Christian believers, not 
nominal members of a Christian body. 
But in principle and in partial fulfill- 
ment, the disintegration had been ac- 
complished when Luther died; and he 
was the primary agent. 

This external disintegration reflect- 
ed—as it was the effect of— a pro- 
found disintegration of Luther’s per- 
sonality. Luther cannot be fairly judg- 
ed unless we recognize the pathological 
factor in his psychophysical composi- 
tion. Havelock Ellis, who could not be 
suspected of Catholic “prejudice,” calls 
our attention to it in his essay on the 


Reformers. A genuine reformer must 
first be himself formed, a man whose 
inner life and thought and conduct are, 
as far as human limitations allow, con- 
sistent, balanced, clearsighted, objec- 
tive in outlook; a man, that is to say, 
formed by conformity with truth. This 
was far from Luther’s character. 
Luther was, in fact, an atomic bomb 
in the spiritual order. His work was its 
destructive ravage, when violent psy- 
chological forces, which should have 
been bound together in harmonious 
order, were divorced and disintegrat- 
ed, and his spiritual and mental unity 
broke up and exploded. Those forces 
were of peculiar strength. There was a 
demonic, because potentially angelic, 
energy in them. Luther had a power- 
ful religious appetite, though a narrow- 


~ ly restricted insight. In the depths of 


his spirit he sought the peace of union 
with God. His intense prayer, what- 
ever its defects, came from his red-hot 
heart. But he. was subject to a morbid 
fear which made him crave the security 
of an indubitable knowledge that he 
was in the grace of God and would be 
saved, When he persuaded himself of 
his “gospel” —that if we have faith in 
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our redemption by Christ His right- 
eousness is imputed to us, and, though 
incurable sinners, we are saved by its 
imputation—he thought he had ob- 
tained that security. But his fear and 
melancholy remained to torment him, 
to exacerbate the violence of his tem- 
per, and to make him cling the more 
passionately to what seemed the sole 
remedy, his doctrine of saving faith 
and imputed righteousness. 

As Newman showed in his Essay on 
the Development of Doctrine, heresy 
is often the premature and deformed 
view of a truth hereafter to be seen 
clearly by Catholics in true contours 
and right context. So it was with Lu- 
ther. His “gospel” of trusting and con- 
fident faith was misconceived anticipa- 
tion of the Little Way of St. Theresa 
of Lisieux, her way of childlike trust, 
not denying merit but thinking little 
of it, and expecting all from our Lord’s 
guiding hand, But true sanctity is the 
submission of man’s will to God’s. 
Luther craved with all the force of his 
strong nature for union with God, but 
was not prepared to renounce a self- 
will equally strong. It is not surprising 
that he left behind him the phase of 
mystical religion, when he published a 
book, Theologica Germanica, whose 
leitmotiv is complete surrender of the 
will, and sought'‘salvation in confident 
hope rather than humble charity. 

But the disintegration even of a Lu- 
ther could not have become the disin- 
tegration of Christendom had it not 
been met by a latent disintegration in 
the world outside. Already nascent na- 
tionalism was straining against the 


unity of a supranational Church; The 
Germans chafed against an Italian 


Pope and his financial demands. Eng- 


land had restricted by statute his pow- 
ers of Church government. Although 
an adequate history of the scholastic 
decadence has yet to be written, nomi- 
nalism was undoubtedly sapping the 
foundations of philosophy and sever- 
ing its organic bond with theology. The 
soil was prepared for Luther’s attack 
on philosophy and reason. 

The fuse was thus laid, to be ignited 
by the Lutheran explosion. Yet the 
devastation was checked in area by the 
Counter Reformation, and in extent by 
conservative reactions or a strong eccle- 
siastical discipline within reformed 
churches. The latter was the work of 
Calvin, the former, of Luther in the 
first place. Dismayed by the Peasants’ 
Revolt and by the excesses of left-wing 
enthusiasts, Luther withdrew from his 
original position of free and private 
judgment, a free Church and an ab- 
sence of doctrinal standards, which in 
his attack on St. James’ Epistle had 
questioned the authority even of Scrip- 
ture. Henceforth the entire Bible, apart 
from the deuterocanonical books, is an 
infallible rule of faith; a doctrinal 
scheme retaining many fundamental 
Christian doctrines is imposed, set out 
in catechisms; and, most significant of 
all, the free Church of free believers 
becomes a state Church under the spir- 
itual government of the prince, the lay 
pope of his realm. And in the next 
generation, the traditional Catholic 
spirituality, centered upon the love and 
imitation of Christ, returned to the 
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Protestant world and produced Protes- 
tant and evangelical pietism. It was, in 
fact, an invasion of Catholic devotion 
beyond the frontier of orthodox Cath- 
olic belief. And it was a source of deep 
spiritual life to many generations of 
devout Protestants, more Catholic than 
they suspected. Its source was the hap- 
py inconsistency of Luther’s admira- 
tion for St. Bernard. 

Disintegration was thus at once 
checked and perpetuated. The state 
Protestant church, Lutheran in Scandi- 
navia and in the majority of German 
Protestant states, was enabled to pre- 
serve for centuries a diminished but 
dogmatic Christianity. And, if Protes- 
tants lost most of the sacraments and 
the full practice of the Communion of 
Saints, the Bible, a source of truth and 
spiritual life, became their popular pos- 
session. But the price paid for this sta- 
bilization of an imperfect Christianity 
was heavy indeed, no less than the en- 
thronement of Caesar as spiritual lord. 

Even in Catholic countries, govern- 
ment interfered unduly. If he did not 
regard himself as head of the Church, 
Philip II saw himself a divinely ap- 
pointed protector. Excessive individu- 
alism tended to confine a man’s 
Christianity to his private life, leaving 
political and social conduct to a most 
un-Christian “realism” of power poli- 
tics and class exploitation. Those evils 
were aggravated enormously by Lu- 
theran Erastianism. For Lutherans, the 
prince was supreme, the fount of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Indeed, even Cal- 
vin surrendered his desire for weekly 
Communion to the refusal of the civil 


May 


government.of Geneva. And Luther 
erected the divorce between public and 
private morality, hitherto only a mat- 
ter of practice, into a formal principle. 
Christian charity was no affair of gov- 
ernment. It was theirs to repress dis- 
obedience by any means, and the duty 
of Christians to render unconditional 
obedience, for Christ’s sake, even to ar- 
bitrary and cruel rulers, Christianity 
would henceforward exercise no re- 


. straint whatever on a ruler’s conduct; 


would, in fact, furnish him with the 
docile tools of his will. 

Fortunately, most Lutheran rulers 
were politically weak, and could not 
be a serious threat. Even the strongest 
and most aggressive Lutheran power, 
Sweden, lacked a sufficient foundation 
of wealth and population to be a per- 
manent aggressor. Gustavus Adolphus 
needed Richelieu’s‘subsidies. But when 
Prussia became a great power, and in 
the 19th century, by a combination of 
violence and Machiavellian politics, 
created the Germany of the 2nd Reich, 
the Lutheran abandonment of a Chris- 
tian public morality and unqualified 
submission fostered and sanctioned the 


‘unscrupulous power politics of a state 


bent finally on achieving the hegemo- 
ny of Europe. 

Catholicism, it must be confessed, 
proved no greater hindrance to Henry 
V or Louis XIV than Lutheranism did 
to Bismarck or Wilhelm II. But if 
pre-Anglicanism and Gallicanism both 
diluted their religion, the sanction 
they bestowed was not, like the Luth- 
eran, in accordance with the official 
teaching of the Church, but in conflict 
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with it. Archbishop Chichele, in fact, 
felt such remorse for encouragement 
of Henry’s aggression against France 
that he founded All Souls’ college for 
the souls of war victims. Moreover, 
Lutheranism was a direct factor in pro- 
ducing the German morbidity of obe- 
dience to officials, the mentality which 
enables a soldier, in private life decent, 
kindly and devout, to commit without 
a qualm of conscience atrocities or- 
dered by a superior. 

What of Lutheran responsibility for 
National Socialism and its crimes? In 
so far as obedient temper is concerned, 
which made Hitler’s achievement so 
much easier and more thoroughgoing 
than Mussolini’s, Luther’s teaching is 
certainly in part responsible. His ex- 
hortations to princes to show no mercy 
to insurgent peasants, and his exhorta- 
tions to obey every command of the 
lawful prince, cannot count for noth- 
ing in the German’s acceptance of nazi 
ruthlessness, 6f even the concentration 
camp. On the other hand, Luther’s ful- 
minations against the Jews, except in 
so far as both embody the peasant’s 
dislike of the moneylender, are not 
connected with nazi anti-Semitism. 
There was no racialism in Luther’s po- 
lemic, Lueger, a pioneer of contempo- 
rary anti-Semitism, was not a Luther- 
an. Nor, indeed, was Hitler himself of 
Lutheran provenance. 

And there is a reverse to the shield. 
There was a positive Lutheran resist- 
ance to National Socialism, with its 
toll of confessors and martyrs. And it 
reflects the positive factor in Luther's 
religion, a faith in God and Christ 


which, however misapplied, was sin- 
cere, deep, and, like all else in him, 
powerful. When Luther gave the 
prince spiritual authority, he presup- 
posed his belief in the Gospel as Luther 
understood it. If the ruler attacks the 
Gospel and requires his subjects to re- 
ject it, he must be resisted. When, 
therefore, the nazis attempted to sub- 
stitute for Christianity their pagan “re- 
ligion” of blood and soil, all that was 
best in the Lutheran church made com- 
mon cause with Catholics in refusing 
apostasy. In this they were faithful to 
what was best, because most Christian, 
in Luther’s doctrine. As Catholics, we 
must hope that this combination of 
Christian truth, so nobly attested, with 
the insufficiencies and errors of Luther- 
an theology may prove untenable; and 
that these men, or at any rate their re- 
ligious posterity, will return to the 
complete and consistent Catholic truth 
which Luther abandoned. Only thus 
can the disintegration which has paved 
the way for errors so radical as Na- 
tional Socialism of Marxism be made 
whole, and, incidentally, Luther’s self- 
frustrated desire for peace in the truth 
of Christ be secured to a wiser genera- 
tion of Lutherans, no longer Lutheran 
but Catholic. 

Meanwhile, all Catholics may and 
should continue to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with their separated Protes- 
tant brethren against modern secular- 
ism, and against the totalitarian peril 
which is no less grave in its red than 
in its black or brown clothes. A strug- 
gle jointly waged against further and 
now radical disintegration may well, 
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under God’s providence, cure the orig- as opportunity arises, to work for this 
inal disintegration of four centuries end. Nor should we forget to pray for 
ago. This 4th centenary of Luther’s the final repose of his once restless, tor- 
death should remind us to pray and, mented spirit. 


Big 


Answers to “Ecclesiastical Vocabulary” 
(Page 38.) 


1. Table for the wine and water cruets at Mass, usually to the right of the 
altar. 

2.. Tapestry or ornamental cloth, of the color of the vestments of the day, 
which hangs in front of the altar. 

3. Temporary structure supporting the casket at funerals; a covered struc- 
ture used at a Mass for the dead when the body is not present. 

4. Crescent-shaped or circular case to hold the Sacred Host when it is in- 
serted in the monstrance. 

5. Vestment for the celebrant’s shoulders at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament and at processions with the Blessed Sacrament. 

6. White cloth on which the Host is placed during the canon of the Mass. 

7. A permission or privilege granted by the Holy See. 

8. Celebration of two Masses on the same day by the same priest. 

9. Container in which the Mass Hosts are kept; canopy over the altar of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

10. Latin word for table; refers to the flat top of the altar, the stone slab 
which covers the altar. 

11. Voluminous cape with a long train, worn by ordinaries and other 
prelates at solemn functions. 

12. Projecting part of a church, usually semicircular, generally that part 
behind the main altar. 

. One of the ledges or shelves above the altar, on which the candles are 


. The knob on the chalice. 

. Skullcap worn by prelates. 

. Wreath, crown, circle, or halo; the rosary. 

. The oration of the Mass of the day. 

. Honorarium or gratuity offered for a Mass or other liturgical function. 
. Small ciborium used by. the priest to bring Holy Communion to the 


20. To touch the right knee to the floor as an act of adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 





Building a Co-op in the Jungle 


By ALBERT A. BRANDT 


Bolivian business 


’ N A SETTLEMENT half- 
| way up the Beni river 
in northern Bolivia, 
where life is primitive 
and time has little meaning, 
two young American priests 
are building a cooperative 
community. 

Father Ambrose V. Graham of New 
York City and Father Gordon N. Fritz 
of Newport, Minn., have wrested from 
the South American forest the settle- 
ment of Cavinas, one of the first mis- 
sions founded since the Holy See in 
1942 assigned the Pando area as a new 
field to the Maryknollers-on-the-Hud- 
son. 

When the two priests came to their 
posts, the central village of the small, 
scattered settlements was overgrown 
with vegetation. Three or four fami- 
lies were living in one-room, tumble- 
down thatched huts. The natives suf- 
fered from hookworm, malaria, and a 
host of other tropical diseases. They 
gathered rubber for outside interests 
and were deep in debt. 

The first thing the padres did was 
to pay off the Indians’ debts from the 
scant mission funds. Then they made 
a newclearing in the jungle and moved 
all the groups there. They built a mud 


Condensed from 
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hut which was the In- 
dians’ church, school, 
and “town hall.” Little 
by little, more land was 
reclaimed, ‘The missionaries 

planned clean, airy houses. 
“But we have no boards for 
building houses,” the Indians 

told the young priests. 

“No boards,” Father Graham almost 
shouted. “It would take a lifetime just 
to count the trees in these Beni jun- 
gles.” 

The men looked at one another, and 
finally an old fellow said, “We cannot 
cut the wood; so how can we get 
boards?” 

Father Graham got saws and axes, 
but the natives were afraid of them. 
Father Fritz developed large blisters 
on his hands—from showing the In- 
dians that they need not be hurt by 
the jagged teeth of the saws. 

In no time the Indians were hunt- 
ing through the forest for cedars, cut- 
ting them down, floating the logs to 
the mission, and sawing the wood into 
planks. Soon, houses replaced the sag- 
ging huts, 

Today, the community is on its way 
to a happier future. Rubber is the main 
“line.” Brazil-nut shelling runs a close 
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second. The farms’ yield is encourag- 
ing, too. In a land where famine still 
forces parents to sell their children, 
this community raises enough. wheat, 
potatoes, and corn for its own needs. 
Handmade furniture supplies the 
home demand, and today many In- 
dians are sleeping in beds and sitting 
on chairs for the first time. 

All profits at Cavinas are used for 
the needs of the people, new ‘tools, and 
upkeep of the houses. Sometimes there 
is enough surplus to put coins in the 
workers’ pockets, and that is always 
cause for celebration. Such occasions 
call for processions around the home 
of the wonder workers, the North 
American padres. 

When the priests are not trekking 
over their territory nor making the 
rounds among workers, they are at 
their mission-house desks, planning 
for the future. They look beyond the 
edge of the clearing and picture what 
could be done with a larger sawmill. 
There is good wood in the forest, wal- 
nut and mahogany. Zinc and other 
minerals are there to be mined. And 
the plentiful chinchillas suggest a ven- 
ture in the fur trade. 

Now and then a shadow falls on the 
“office” floor. An Indian runs in, pant- 
ing with bad news. A vampire bat has 
sucked some cattle to death; the hog- 
like peccaries are devouring the crops; 
a jungle beast prowls in the village. 

Father Fritz will never forget the 
night he was stalked by a jaguar. He 
was deep in back issues of American 
magazines when he heard loud cries 
at the door. A jaguar had broken into 
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his pig pen. Father Fritz seized a gun 
and started for the back yard. But at 
the kitchen threshold something spot- 
ted changed his mind. With only a 
table between them, there was the 
jaguar, crouched to spring. The padre 
fired. The next day the Indians had a 
jaguar feast. am 

Very often the padres have to do 
quick-change acts from priests and~ 
“white-collar” executives to elbow- 
grease experts. Then they must serve as 
builders, farmers, repair men. 

The two Maryknollers have to act 
as physicians, too. Most of this work 
falls to Father Graham, who treats 
anything from snake bite to skin ulcers 
and malaria. He has regular dispen- 
sary hours for the Indians, but both 
padres are on a 24-hour schedule. 

Jungle life has been a psychological 
obstacle course for the priests. Monoto- 
ny is their greatest hurdle. Conversa- 
tion with the natives is limited mostly 
to talk about dogs, pigs, and chickens. 
A new tool in their hands becomes a 
topic of conversation for weeks. 

Time is still a major problem to 
them as jungle executives. They had 


a tough job teaching its meaning to 


the simple natives, who still tell the 
hour of the day by the sun. Not that 
the Indians lack clocks. No household- 
er in Cavinas would be without one. 
But they never wind them. Minutes, 
hours, even years are of little import- 
ance; age of still less. The missioners 
found it almost impossible to convince 
older folks that hard labor was too 
much for their years. Years? They did 
not know whether they were 70 or 30. 
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The. Indians’ poor memory is an- 
other worry. The natives are eager to 
learn, but they repeat their questions 
at least ten times every few minutes 
and invariably forget the answers. 

When the cooperative was: still in 
_ the mud-hut stage, the Indians were 

carrying sand in both hands. Father 
Fritz showed them they could do bet- 
ter with boxes. They were delighted. 
For half an hour, while he went about 
his work, they used the new technique. 
But when he returned, they were back 
where they had started. 

Then Father Fritz built a few wheel- 
barrows, He explained that each would 
hold hundreds of handfuls of sand. 
The Indians’ eyes shone. The next 
minute they were wheeling the carts 
back and forth empty. More coaching, 
and at last they put sand in them. But 
the next morning Father Fritz found 
some of them carrying sand in their 
fists again. Others were. trundling 
empty wheelbarrows, They had for- 
gotten that the carts were meant for 
work, not play. 

It was the same with saws, even 
after the natives had overcome their 
fear. Father Fritz told an Indian to 
saw two feet off a beam for a new 
house. Some time later the Indian 
proudly reported that the job had been 
done. He had sawed two feet off the 
beam, one foot from each end. It took 
hours to convince him that he could 
have saved time and energy. Finally 
the Indian seemed to understand. 
Father Fritz was amazed to see the 
result: the Indian had sawed two feet 
from each end, 


BUILDING A CO-OP IN A JUNGLE 


When. the executives go on their 
business trips, usually in turn, the tests 
they face in Cavinas pale beside. the 
trials by wilderness and water on the 
“road.” Such journeys take eight or 
more days. Father Fritz or Father Gra- 
ham starts out about 3 a.m. The padre 
rides to the first rubber “central” along 
his route and sends his horse back to 
the cooperative with ox drivers, Then 
he begins the trek on foot, struggling 


-along jungle paths, often forced to 


hack his way with a machete. Torren- 
tial rains drench him. When he comes 
out on the pampas, he ploughs for 
miles through flooded lowland. If he 
is lucky enough to pick up a familiar 
trail, he reaches a settlement where 
he finds an Indian to guide him part 
way. Usually there is a canoe in which 
he can cross a swollen stream. Below 
him leap man-eating fish, the pirians. 
Close to the bank, a crocodile may be 
devouring an ox. 

Left alone, he spends the night in a 
palm lean-to, with a blanket as his bed, 
with mosquitoes and bats for com- 
panions. In the morning he breakfasts 
on charqui, the dried beef which is the 
Indians’ staple food, The first time 
Father Fritz met this meat, he mistook 
it for leather hide related to some 
South American skunk family. 

Often the padre’s destination is Rib- 
eralta, “metropolis” of the Maryknoll 
territory. He goes there to stock up on 
cloth, thread, soap, salt, flour, or pow- 
der and shot. Father Graham says that 
after eight days of strenuous travel 
this settlement of 4,000 Indians and a 
handful of whites, with its grass- 
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thatched hovels, muddy streets and 
wandering cattle, looks almost as good 
to him as his home town, New York. 

The cooperative does not mean all 
work and no play for the young padre- 
executives. Father Fritz likes to hunt 
and fish and often takes his mission 
guests with him. His reputation as a 
fisherman brings him frequent invita- 
tions from the “Old Man,” the Indian 
chief of the village. The padre has 
some fine bass catches to his credit, but" 
he has not yet tried the chief’s sport: 
smacking queer, vicious fish, at least 
three feet long, with a machete. 


Father Graham finds his recreation 
on horseback. Long after he has heard 
the last “Woo!”, the call of the Indians 
to one another in the forest, he is rid- 
ing alone on the pampas in the moon- 
light. After two years, the setting is to 
him still a “fairy paradise.” 

The tidy cooperative, etched in sil- 
ver against the dark forest, promises 
to become self-sustaining. Then each 
jungle executive will have his reward: 
a new challenge, the call to build up 
another sound, happy community for 
the simple, robust folk in the heart of 


the Bolivian wilderness. 


Flights of Fancy 


Nothing recédes like success—Ed 
and Pegeen Fitzgerald radio program. 


She holds up her end of the conver- 
sation until it is practically perpendicu- 
lar. —Quoted by Anna Bochm. 


Admonishing fingers of church 
spires.—Edna Ferber. 


Many a train of thought carries no 
freight —T his Month. 


When you argue with a fool, be 
sure he isn’t similarly engaged.—T his 
Month. 

A piece of churchyard fits every- 
body.—John Ford. 


The seams on her curiosity were al- 
most ready to burst.—George Papash- 
vily. 


The percolator began to burp.— 
Edna Ferber. 

His gruffness was merely false whis- 
kers.—Josephine Pinckney. 

A group of French kids with wood- 
en shoes on running down a cobble- 
stone road making as much noise as a 
group of French kids with wooden 
shoes on running down a cobblestone 


‘road.—Nicholas Hally. 


She turned on him with fingernails 
in her voice.—Ru pert Hughes. 


He read as if the book were his sis- 
ter’s diary.—Bette Dickinson. 

He has the reticence of an atomic 
bomb.—Advertising & Selling. 


She’s a centipede for putting her foot 
in it—Overheard by Bud Tausch. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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These are the realities 


By PAUL McGUIRE 
Condensed from Columbia* 


4 


T HE PRIME problem of middle Eu- 
rope is not material ruin; it is the 
dissolution of society, of families, com- 
munal groups, parishes, all the normal 
social texture into which man’s life is 
woven. Consider Berlin, now a city of 
women and children and old men. The 
young men, the men of middle years, 
are dead or missing; and this has hap- 
pened through a dozen countries. It is 
against nature, and leads to the strange 
emotional atmosphere of places like 
Berlin. Hungry, cold, afraid, lonely, 
the women and children inevitably 
turn to those they believe may protect 
them, I used to pass each day a British 
military policeman on traffic duty in 
the Charlottenburger Chaussee. I do 
not think I saw him once without chil- 
dren about his feet or swinging at his 
belt. If I left my jeep five minutes, I 
always came back to find children sit- 
ting with my driver. They seldom beg- 
ged. They wanted his adult male com- 
pany. I once heard a child of four say 
to him, “Are you my father? Would 
you be my father?” 

When you are told of fraternization 
with women, do not put it all down 
to the brutal part of sex. This strange 


emotional situation has much to do 
with it. The women and children have 
very real need of help and protection 
against the dangers about them, dan- 
gers not only from cold and hunger. 
A decent man inevitably is moved; and 
I sometimes thought in Germany that 
his instinct to protect could be stronger 
than physical desire. 

I had as driver in Germany a big, 
raw-boned Scot. I never knew him to 
eat his whole ration. Apart from his 
wayside charities, he was acquainted 
with families in almost every city we 
entered. He saved cigarettes and food 
for them. I met some of his friends. 
There were young women in the fami- 
lies. I would make a very long bet that 
he had no illicit relations with them. 

Nevertheless, the moral collapse is 
appalling. The V.D. rates prove it. 
Catholic priests have given me incred- 
ible figures for rape. There is also, the 
acquiescence of the half-starved, driven 
women and drifting refugees. Beyond 
that is the legacy of Hitlerism, which 
wrought havoc with German morals. 
Catholic leaders have told me of the 
consequences of the campaign to bear 
a child for the Féhrer, of the special 
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care given to illegitimate children. 

I talked with a great Catholic Bishop 
who from the beginning stood out 
against the nazis. “Somehow,” he said, 
“I could smell the evil. In the early 
days many men, good men, came to 
me and said, “Those people will have 
power. Isn’t it our business to join 
their party, to try to reform it from 
within?’ But I always said, ‘No. One 
day you would have to come out of 
the party. Better never to go in.’ ” 

The strength of the Christian resist- 
ance was remarkable, and that strength 
now is the one thing which seems to 
have hope or life in it. Churches were 
the only real core of resistance during 
the years of nazi supremacy. An official 
publication, the British Zone Review, 
is very plain about this: “The German 
Catholic Bishops under the leadership 
of Cardinal Faulhaber have an un- 
broken record of resistance to nazi per- 
secution. Both the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches at times lacked insight 
and resolution; but the fact remains 
that both denominations were the chief 
centers of opposition to National So- 
cialism. They were far more coura- 
geous than the trade unions, universi- 
ties, intellectuals, and Army in their 
determination to uphold truth, justice, 
righteousness.” 

I met many German pastors of the 
Confessional church at a synod in the 
Mark of Brandenberg. German Protes- 
tants really split three ways under nazi 
pressure. Some, the “German Chris- 
tians,” followed Reichsbishop Miiller 
in subservience to the state. Some who 
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would not go so far compromised and 
leaned with the strong wind of na- 
tional passion. The “Confessionals” re- 
sisted. Many of them were not con- 
cerned with political issues. I have 
talked at length with Niemoller and 
with simple country parsons. Political- 
ly, many may have found much to 
sympathize with in the nazi state. But 
when that state came into conflict with 
basic Christian values, they resisted. 
That was Niemiller’s case. He did not 
go to the concentration camps in de- 
fense of democracy but in defense of 
Christian morals, 

When I saw Cardinal von Preysing, 
he was living in the Russian sector. 
We sat in his room at a convent, and 
wore our overcoats, gloves, hats; for it 
was already cold in Berlin, and there 
was no heating. He spoke of terrible 
things. Yet while he talked, my heart 
steadily rose. It was not merely his 
natural Bavarian ¢lan: it was his en- 
ergy, his rich humor which springs, 
one can only believe, from supernat- 
ural grace. In the light of the eternal, 
all temporal things fall into their per- 
spectives; and a man may weep and 


“laugh, both with full heart. The Bishop 


of Berlin has few churches. Many of 
his priests are dead or missing. He has 
great difficulties in keeping contact 
with most of his parishes. His schools 
are closed. He sees the moral ruin 
about him, the problems it implies. He 
said, “I consider our position excellent. 
We are in precisely the state of the 
early Christians. We have nothing. We 
have everything to do.” 
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The churches are full. There are, of 
course; few of them now in bombed 
cities like Berlin. But priests tell me 
that the devotional life is more active 
than ever in their memories. The Ger- 
man Catholic has always given the im- 
pression of order and reverence, but 
there seems to be a new intensity. Peo- 
ple come early to Mass and stay after 
it. The German congregations seem to 
have a deep appreciation of liturgical 
prayer. In Berlin churches the altar 
boys repeat in German much of the 
Mass and at some parts are joined by 
groups of other. boys in the congrega- 
tion. Thus are recited the Credo, Glo- 
ria, Epistle, Gospel, other prayers of 
the Proper. A congregation may, with- 
out missals, follow the liturgical pray- 
ers. 

In churches used by our garrisons, 
one sees a commingling of the troops 
and the German people. In the British 
garrison church at Hamburg I heard 
Germans tentatively essay in English 
Faith of Our Fathers as the Tommies 
beefed it out; and men in German uni- 
forms knelt beside our khaki. 

Yet what will be the effects on moral 
and religious life of the dissolution of 
families, of famine, disease? 

I think we are getting a chance to 
prove that we deserve a peace, that we 
are morally fit to make one. I certainly 
think that all talk about United Na- 
tions is meaningless unless we care 
enough for other peoples to try to save 
them from starving. If we don’t care 
enough, we can be quite sure that soon- 
er or later someone is going to wheel 


out his latest model in atomic bombs. 


asked for it, didn’t they?” Maybe they 
did, but did Poles, Czechs, and the 
rest? Anyhow, I’m not very good at 
standing in front of a flaxen-curled 
child and saying, “Well, you're getting 
what you deserve. How do you like 
it?” 

Old women bother me, too, old 
women who have no homes and who 
have walked perhaps 300 miles in win- 
ter. I met one sitting on the pavement 
outside the Lehrtebahnhof in Berlin. 
She had been traveling six weeks with 
seven small granddaughters. They 
were huddled under sacks around her, 
Their fathers were dead, their mothers 
lost somewhere in the whirlpool of 
East Prussia. The old woman had 
gathered the children. She was trying 
to get them to the West where she 
hoped before she died to fund relatives 
to care for them. But here on the stones 
outside the Lehrtebahnhof she: had 
halted. She was too tired and hungry 
to move farther. She had been there 
three days when I spoke to her. She 
was 83 years old. She might have been 
the mother of many men I have 
known. 

About were scores of others like her. 
I stooped to talk to one. She seemed 
very still among her bundles. I looked 
at the others. They nodded, “It is well.” 

_ You make acquaintance with a fam- 
ily in Berlin. Not really a family, of 
course; perhaps a mother, a child or 
two, an old man or woman. Each day 
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the woman works at stacking bricks 
from the rubble. She gets a higher ra- 
tion rate for that: 1,350 calories a day if 
she is lucky. The old man or woman 
walks miles each day to the woods 
about Berlin to gather twigs. I asked 
old women in the woods at Wilmers- 
dorf why they bothered with twigs. 

One smiled at my denseness, “With 
what could we cut a bough? And if we 
had a bough, how could we drag it 
home?” 

Then there are the children. You 
watch them getting thinner. Their 
eyes each day seem larger and brighter 
in their heads, Their flesh is sallow. 
The fats are draining off from beneath 
their skin. 

One day going to Cologne we did 
not eat all our sandwiches before the 
frontier. We gave one to a small girl. 
Her face lit with delight. She curtseyed 
and murmured, “Danke schén.” But 
she made no attempt to eat. Beside her 
were an elder brother and sister of 
perhaps six and seven years. They 
stood smiling at their sister’s fortune, 
made no attempt to beg. We found a 
sandwich for each of them. They 
thanked us, too, the boy bowing, girl 
curtseying. But none attempted to eat 
until the courtesies were completed. 
Then the sandwiches flashed and were 
gone, Our last we gave to two old 
women and a nun who were hauling 
a wooden cart up a hill. It was loaded 
with beets normally used as winter 
food for cattle, They were dragging it 
to an old-folks’ home. 

Such is the reality. All the figures 
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we get from UNRRA; all those news- 
paper paragraphs tucked away at the 
foot of columns: a million dying of 
starvation in Hungary, tuberculosis 
from malnutrition sweeping whole 
countries, infantile mortality at 70%, 
death rates 12 or 20 times above the 
normal—those figures mean some- 
thing. They mean blue-eyed little girls 
who catch at your hand; old women 
with faces like wax who cry quietly if 
you take their basin from them and 
go to fetch their potato soup from the 
caldrons in the yards for refugees. 
They mean ragged, unshaven men 
with sacking around their feet who 
have walked back from Stalingrad and 
ask you, “How is it at Essen? Has 
there been destruction there? My wife 
and children live at Essen, But I have 
not heard these two years.” 

“Was Diisseldorf bombed? Is Min- 
den in the British zone or are the Rus- 
sians there? I have heard that my wife 
was evacuated to the East in 1943. Do 
you think that might be so?” 

Don’t worry. The Germans got it. 
And for many. it is justice, I can be 
tough enough about adults, I still per- 


-suade myself that I have some sort of 


satisfaction from seeing the broken 
men who were the Wehrmacht come 
crawling down the streets of Berlin. 
They trampled over Europe. Now they 
are paying. But the kids bother me, 
and the old women, and the girls with 
child, the girls who will lose their 
babies and who will probably die them- 
selves, 

I wonder whether we who live in 
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the happier, better-fed countries are thinking that it may depend on what 
going to get our peace, the peace which we do about these, the least of these, 
is the tranquillity of order. I can’t help His children. 


a 
This Struck Me 


In Brideshead Revisited Evelyn Waugh writes powerfully of God’s mag- 
nificent mercy, persistently pursuing sinners as if with “an invisible line 
which is long enough to let (them) wander to the ends of the world and still 
bring (them) back with a twitch upon the thread.” Julia thought beauty, 
wealth, and a life of sophisticated sinning could smother the faith of her child- 
hood. Then, one day, her rose window shattered, and the color drained from 
her sunset—leaving her to loneliness and the final, bitter futility of gray clouds 
against a darkening sky. At that moment she glimpsed the love that was, 
ultimately, to save her. 


An hour ago, I [Charles Ryder] thought, under the sunset, she sat turning 
her ring in the water and counting the days of happiness; now under the first 
stars and the last gray whisper of day, all this mysterious tumult of sorrow! 
She was beside herself; her voice, now muffled in my breast, now clear and 
anguished, came to me in single words and broken sentences: 

“A word from so long ago, from Nanny Hawkins stitching by the hearth 
and the nightlight burning before the Sacred Heart. Cordelia and me with 
the catechism, in Mummy’s room, before luncheon on Sundays. Mummy carry- 
ing my sin with her to church, bowed under it and’ the black lace’ veil, in the 
chapel; slipping out with it in London before the fires were lit; taking it with 
her through the empty streets, where the milkman’s ponies stood with their 
forefeet on the pavement; Mummy dying with my sin eating at her, more 
cruelly than her own. deadly illness. 

“Mummy dying with it; Christ dying with it, nailed hand and foot; 
hanging over the bed in the night nursery; hanging year after year in the 
dark little study at Farm Street with the. shining oilcloth; hanging in the 
dark church where only the old charwoman raises the dust and one candle 
burns; hanging at noon, high among the crowds and the soldiers; no comfort 
except a sponge of vinegar and the kind words of a thief; hanging forever; 
never the cool sepulchre and the grave clothes spread on the stone slab, never 
the oil and spices in the dark cave; always the midday sun and the dice click- 
ing for the seamless coat.” 

From Brideshead Revisited by Evelyn Waugh (Little, Brown & Co., Boston: 1946, $2. 5 0). 


For similar -contributions of about this length with an explanatory 
introduction $25 will,be paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will 
be impossible to acknowledge or return. contributions: Acceptance 
will be determined as much by your comments as by the selection. 








Mussolini’s Last Appearance 


Condensed from People and Freedom* 


The inevitable hour 





Extracts from the memoirs 
of Cardinal Schuster, of Mi- 
lan, quoted in a paper pre- 
pared by Father Castelli, a 
Milanese priest, for a meeting 
of the Newman Association. 

rt Noon of April 26, 
1945, Coust Belgi- 

oiso came to say that 
Mussolini would pay me 
a visit. Mussolini desired 
a meeting with General 
Cadorna, commander of 





give him comfort in the 
sad days which were ap- 
pearing on his horizon. 
I insisted that he should 
consider his Calvary. as 
an expiation before God, 
just and merciful, He 
shook my hand warmly, 

Then we spoke of 
Monte Cassino and its 
destruction. As the con- 
versation continued, he 








the Partisans of North- 

ern Italy,and Signor Marazza, secretary 
of the Northern Liberation committee 
and Christian-Democratic party. 

At the appointed time I received the 
Duce with episcopal charity, and while 
waiting for the others, I tried to ease 
his dejection by starting a conversation 
at once. 

Seeing him very downcast, I insisted 
on his taking something. He, out of 
politeness, accepted a small glass of 
spirits and a biscuit. F kept him com- 
pany, and I thought of St. Benedict, 
who orders the Abbot to do so when 
he is receiving a guest in his monastery. 
He himself must, have done so when 
meeting Totila at Monte Cassino, Tak- 
ing my cue from this detail, I asked 
him whether he knew my recent his- 
tory of St. Benedict. He answered No. 
Then I offered him my last copy, ad- 
vising him to keep it, since it could 


disclosed that when he 
was a prisoner in the isle of La Mad- 
dalena a good priest of Pausania had 
undertaken to begin anew his training 
in the practice of Catholic life. At one 
point, they had even appointed the fol- 
lowing day for Mussolini to attend 
Mass. But that same day he was or- 
dered to leave. I then reminded him 
that Napoleon, when he was at St. 
Helena, had also sought comfort in the 
faith of his fathers. 

The conversation had been going on 
for an hour, and General Cadorna and 
Marazza had not yet arrived. I left to 
make certain that they would come, 
and, coming back, asked Mussolini to 
wait a few minutes more. I learned 
later that the Committee of National 
Liberation had met to decide whether 
General Cadorna should accept Mus- 
solini’s invitation. 

When we resumed our conversation, 
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Mussolini seemed extremely tired. I 
begged him again to spare Italy useless 
ruin and to accept the honorable sur- 
render which was offered. He answer- 
ed that his program was twofold. First, 
the army and Republican militia would 
be dissolved; but he would retire into 
Valtellina with some thousands of 
Black Shirts, “So,” I asked, “you in- 
tend to continue the war in the moun- 
tains?” The Duce assured me, “Only 
for a short time; then I shall surren- 
der.” I ventured to remark, “Duce, do 
not have any illusions. I know that the 
Black Shirts who follow you are but 
300 and not 3,000 as some wish you 
to believe.” He answered, “Perhaps 
more, not many though. I have no illu- 
sions.” Seeing him determined, I did 
not reply. 

Our conversation was resumed with 
a sense of tiredness. The Duce appear- 
ed as a man with no will, who faced 
his destiny without reaction. He asked 
why the clergy of Northern Italy and 
of Lombardy lived in more prosperous 
conditions, had more influence, and 
“seemed superior” to the clergy of 
other Italian regions. I explained the 
excellent intellectual and spiritual 
formation of the Ambrosian clergy. 
The Duce asked the reason of such 
training. I spoke of St. Charles, whose 
spirit is still so potent among the clergy 
as well as among the faithful that all 
follow and imitate him. Mussolini then 
asked whether the Ambrosian rite, at 
least in its essential dogmas, was in 
accordance with the Roman Church. 
I felt a sense of surprise, perceiving 


such scanty religious knowledge in a 
man who had had to guide the destiny 
of a Catholic Italy. I answered that it 
was not a question of theological dog- 
mas, which constitute the common 
patrimony of the Catholic Church, but 
only of differing prayers and cere- 
monies. 

The Duce then put some questions 
on the Orthodox Russians. My answer 
was that Jesus Christ had founded His 
one Church on the Rock of Peter. Out- 
side it, one could put up buildings as 
beautiful as one might wish but they 
would never be the true Church of 
Christ, and would be subject to all the 
inevitable vicissitudes of human situa- 
tions. Mussolini hinted at the less be- 
nevolent disposition of the patriarchate 
of Moscow towards the Vatican. I said 
that the breaking off of the Orientals 
from Rome represented for them a real 
dogmatic revolution against the most 
sacred traditions of the Fathers of their 
churches and of the old Christian East. 

From Russia our conversation turn- 
ed to England. Mussolini praiséd above 
all its genius and ability, sine ira et 
studio. 

“You see,” he told me, “for 15 mil- 
lions of German soldiers fallen in bat- 
tle, and for many millions of Russians, 
England has lost only 260,000 English- 
men and 300,000 soldiers from all her 
possessions! England knows the secret 
of commerce very well and has saved 
her men.” Mussolini recalled the old 
definition: “England is like a ship, an- 
chored in’ Great Britain’ but always: 
ready to sail for the ocean.” 
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The Duce was of opinion that after 
the present war there would not be a 
new one for many years, because Ger- 
many would be in no condition to be- 
gin again, I related a conversation with 
Pius XI ten years ago. As I was speak- 
ing of my fears of war, the Pope re- 
called the saying of Napoleon: To 
make war one needs _ particularly 
money. “Now,” the Pope concluded, 
“Mussolini has no money, and there- 
fore he will never make a war.” Un- 
fortunately he had not been a prophet! 
“A war,” Mussolini rejoined, “may be 
made also without money, but not 
without men and raw materials. At 
present, Germany, after its conquest 
by the Allies, is left with neither. 
Therefore, for many years she will not 
be in a position to wage war. Unfortu- 
nately,” he added, “England has given 
up her traditional policy, leaving Rus- 
sia the upper hand also in Europe.” 

Meanwhile General Cadorna and 
Signor Marazza had arrived. I ended 
our conversation, reminding the Duce 
that history would remember that, to 
save Northern Italy, he took the way 


to St. Helena, sparing Lombardy, I _ 


exhorted him to put his confidence in 
God, who is a good Father for all. 
Mussolini's answer was, “History? 
You are speaking of history. I believe 
in ancient history, which is written 
without passion and a long time after 
the events,” I said that I agreed with 
him, because of the difficulty of judg- 
ing contemporaries with passionless 
serenity. I quoted St. Jerome, who, 
coming to write on St. Ambrose, re- 
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fuses to judge his literary production, 
lest it should be attributed either to 
envy or flattery. The entry of the rep- 
resentatives of the two belligerents 
broke up our conversation, Mussolini 
put my History of St. Benedict in an 
envelope and placed it on the table in 
front of him, 

At the beginning the two parties 
stiffened, facing each other. Soon the 
discussion became animated and the 
Liberation party, requiring an uncon- 
ditional surrender pure and simple 
from Mussolini, pledged the following 
conditions: 

1. The fascist army and militia, and 
all armed groups attached, to surren- 
der their arms, and to be taken prison- 
ers with military honors, according to 
the international conventions of The 
Hague. 

2. Fascist families, as such, not to 
be disturbed. 

3. Diplomats to be treated in ac- 
cordance with international law. 

At this moment General Graziani 
rose and told Mussolini that they had 
no right to come to any capitulation 
independently from the Germans, if 
they did not wish to repeat the betrayal 
of Sept. 8. There was a moment of 
surprise. All the previous discussions 
had been of no use. Then someone re- 
marked that the German authorities, 
through the Archbishop of Milan, had 
already begun negotiations, Professor 
B. had revealed the secret: in the ante- 
chamber. I, who had kept the secret 
up to that moment, felt annoyed. I 
could not deny the news. On the other 
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hand, I wanted to avert ruin which 
General Graziani’s objection threat- 
ened, I therefore declared that I strong- 
ly deplored the indiscretion of those 
who had violated a diplomatic secret. 
As it was of no use to keep a secret 
which had become commonly known 
(and not only through Professor B.’s 
revelation), I explained that General 
Wolf was negotiating with me through 
the German Consul General and 
through Colonel Rauf. Mussolini had 
a sudden impulse of indignation, and 
declared himself betrayed by the Ger- 
mans, who had always treated us as 
their servants. 

At length the Duce asked the com- 
mittee for an hour’s time, which they 
granted. I saw the Duce to the ante- 
chamber of my apartment. He answer- 
ed my leave-taking with no special in- 
terest. After he had gone I took aside 
General Graziani and besought him to 
prevent Mussolini from taking any in- 
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considerate step, thus leaving Lom- 
bardy again the target of angry Ger- 
mans, who, by that moment, according 
to General Wolf’s promise, had decid- 
ed to sign in my presence an uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

When General Graziani had done I 
went back to my reception room and 
the representatives of the various par- 
ties and members of the Liberation 
committee. An hour and a quarter 
later, they insisted on ringing Mus- 
solini up, that he might give an an- 
swer. With common surprise we. got 
the answer that the Duce had left 
Milan and had ordered a negative re- 
ply! 

If he had accepted my humble ad- 
vice, and indeed my urgent prayer, he 
would not only have spared Milan the 
guerrilla warfare of the last days, but 
would have saved himself, since he 
was protected by the international 
pacts of The Hague. 


® 
So the Story Goes 


While visiting an Indian reservation in New Mexico, a man observed an 
old Indian striding back and forth across a plowed field, his hand dipping into 
the grain sack at his side, and his arm swinging rhythmically as he apparently 
broadcast the seed in the time-honored fashion, But the sack was empty, no 


grain fell from his hand. 


Mystified, the visitor asked an Indian standing near by what he. was doing. 
“Him fool crew,” was the reply. And indeed there was a large flock of crows 
following the sower, secking the grain that wasn’t there, 

The old Indian continued this performance for three days at the begin- 
ning of the planting season every spring. Then, when the black robbers gave 
up and departed for more profitable fields, he sowed his grain without loss... . 

’ Maureen Daly in the Voice of St. Jude (May *45). 











DACHAU, Prison - ouse for yest 


By L. pe CONINCK, S.J. 


Redemptive sacrifice 

wn Decemser, 1941, I was sentenced 
I to six months in prison by the Brus- 
sels Regional court for having given 
lectures which included an over-all pic- 
ture of naziism: the reasons why it at- 
tracted so many, the basic incompati- 
bility of its teachings with the Gospel, 
and the best ways to combat it. In May, 
1942, without any additional court ac- 
tion, I was deported. The nazi gentry 
were convinced, they informed me, 
that I was the soul of resistance on the 
part of the clergy. It was a most exag- 
gerated judgment, but I refused neither 
the honor they bestowed nor the re- 
sults which they felt should follow. I 
left for Dachau and three years of ex- 
periences which for nothing in this 
world would I have missed. 

When I arrived on June 18, 1942, I 


found some 2,500 priests there, When ” 


I left on May 13, 1945, there remained 
1,100. Some 60 Germans had been re- 
leased during the last weeks; the re- 
maining 1,300 all died at the camp, 
and not from natural causes. 

Every nation was represented. To- 
ward the end the French numbered 
123, as I recall. The next largest group 
were some 80 Czechs. There were 33 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Belgians. But the largest group always 
consisted, of Poles. I arrived in time to 
meet and to venerate the saintly Auxil- | 
iary Bishop Kozal of Woztslavek, who | 
died of exhaustion in December, 1942. 
The clergy indeed represented all Eu- 
rope, emanating from 138. dioceses 
and, I believe, 25 Religious Orders. 
Ali the Church’s hierarchy was repre- 
sented, from a Bishop (of Clermont- 
Ferrand) down to students in prepara- 
tory seminaries. And in the camps 
were members of all Christian groups: 
Catholic, Orthodox, Protestant, Old 
Catholic, and Maronites. 

Early in 1941 all priests were being | 
concentrated in Dachau, sheltered in 
three prison blocks, This gathering | 
into a single area was, in accordance 
with an agreement with the Holy See, | 
accompanied by various “privileges”: 
opportunities for holding religious 
services, exemption from heavy labor 
and employment in war industry, life 
in an ecclesiastical community, and 
dietary improvements paid for by the 
German hierarchy. The latter amount- 
ed only to an excuse for bullying on 
the part of the SS. For instance, each 
of us daily received a glass of wine 
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which must be drunk at the command 
of the SS or returned at its command! 
This: was only an excuse to elaborate 
on the calumnies charged against the 
clergy—those gluttonous and lazy fel- 
lows. Such privileges were soon re- 
duced to living in common, the use of 
the chapel, and’freedom from transfer 
to other camps. 

The three prison blocks were later 
cut to two, and, during the last months, 
. to one. By then we were living under 
incredible conditions, My dormitory, 
144 square yards of floor space, housed 
350 men. Though for a time church- 
men were dispensed from heavy work, 
they were exploited in every possible 
way. In: winter the frightful task of 
clearing the camp of snow was im- 
posed. All day long we shoveled, piling 
snow upon overturned tables, upon 
long wheelbarrows, which then had to 
be dumped.. This work, in itself hard 
and exhausting, was made worse by 
the fact that it was supervised by “ca- 
pos,” poor degenerate brutes, worse 
than the SS, and the cause of many 
innocent deaths. 

Twice a day we journeyed to the 
kitchens to distribute the heavy con- 
tainers of food. Each weighed 150 Ibs., 
and into it were poured 150 lbs. of 
“soup.” Then, two of us to a container, 
shod in light sandals almost impossible 
to keep on, had to carry the food to 
each of the cell blocks, Someone always 
stumbled, amid howls of glee from the 
onlookers, who seemed to be moved 
by a sort of animal hatred for the Pfaf- 
fen. When this happened, our own cell 


block had to replace the contents of the 
spilled container from one intended 
for our use. 

In short order, exemption from 
work was dropped. Most priests were 
assigned to teams which labored on 
the “plantation,” where medicinal 
herbs and luxury flowers were raised. 
This business belonged to party big- 
wigs, who, it was said, through good 
times and bad made a net annual profit 
of 750,000 marks. The majority who 
quit this world in the concentration 
camp sacrificed their lives on this 
“plantation.” Worn out by tramping 
back and forth half-starved, they had 
to work like slaves, from earliest dawn 
to evening, in all weathers. If they 
came back wet and muddy, there was 
no opportunity to dry their flimsy 
work clothes; next day they had to put 
them on wet. Here again the work, 
hard enough in itself, was made even 
more inhuman by the “capos” and 
“sub-capos” and by the SS guards - 
with their snarling dogs. 

But, in the long run, our way of life 
became less difficult. It happened that 
about 100 were put in the Besoldung, 
a sort of bookkeeping department of 
the SS. Conditions there were more 
humane because SS members employ- 
ed there were, in large measure, slack- 
ers. Almost: all had a certain amount 
of education, Their attitude was in 
strong contrast to the unbelievable vul- 
garity and cruelty of the ordinary SS 
species. Some 30 of us were also at- 
tached’ to the infirmary, either as 
nurses, when we actually served as doc- 
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tors, or as clerks in the pesthouse. 

This happy situation did not last. 
When authorities discovered a heavily 
documented report prepared by one of 
us on the histery of Dachau, a fine out- 
burst of repressive measures followed. 
We were removed from all positions 
where we might gain information. But 
little by little we regained what we had 
lost. 

Thus at the end we almost alone 
constituted the employees of the Hall 
of Records. This made it possible for 
us to receive newcomers, those fright- 
ening columns arriving during the last 
months from camps evacuated to Da- 
chau. The victims of these death 
marches could at least be greeted by 
friendly faces. 

Not toil alone brought so many 
priests to untimely ends, We had also 
to reckon with constant ill treatment 
by the.camp’s executioners. Before 
Dachau I had never seen hatred: eyes 
- flaming with ill will, mouths twisted 
with anger at the sight of a Pfaffe. To 
strike, wound, kill a priest seemed 
their instinctive need. 

But alongside the horrors, there 
were great and splendid things. In cell 
block 26 we had a chapel. Only the 
inmates of this building could use it, 
since it was strictly forbidden to every- 
one else. But little by little courage in- 
creased, as did the desire to break this 
tyrannical verboten, so that anyone 
who had a mind to came to chapel. 

This. chapel was. merely a dwelling 
unit in which the partition separating 
dormitory from sefectory had been 
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torn down. The altar consisted of a 
very small table. Its entire appurte- 
nances consisted in a portable Mass kit, 
which had to be shared among all 
Christians, This was always worked 
out with great charity on the part of 
all. 

Gradually our sanctuary was embel- 
lished. In the end the altar was worthy, 
and entirely the fruit of ingenious toil. 
I might make ‘special allusion to the 
tabernacle, wrought {obviously against . 
the rules) in the cabinet shop provided 
for the camp’s luxury furniture. It was 
adorned with decorations at first fash- 
ioned out of tin from cans, and then 
out of bronze “liberated” from the 
enemy. The crucifix on the main altar 
was a maive piece of sculpture whittled 
by a prisoner. Later it was turned into 
a processional cross when there ar- 
rived from Minster a magnificent cru- 
cifix presented to us by the’ men of 
Catholic Action. The candlesticks were 
also a home product, in very good 
taste. For exposition of the Blessed Sac- 
rament ( we occasionally held even per- 
petual adoration) we had two. osten- 
soria; one, severely and symbolically 
plain, was an ebony cross with a iunula 
in the form of a sun with rays made 
of tin cans; the other was fabricated 
out of light lemon wood. 

We also received a handsome statue 
of the Virgin, which in the future will 
be a center of pilgrimage in the Ba- 
silica of Reparation, to be erected on 
the site of the Administration build- 
ing. The statue of our Lady was an 
object of continuous devotion. 
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Our, chapel walls were soon adorned 
with stations of the cross, and a bas- 
relief and neatly framed prints evi- 
denced devotion ta the Sacred Heart 
and St. Joseph. On the Epistle side a 
‘small table served as sacristy. Gradual- 
ly its equipment improved. At Easter, 
1944, we actually had four large pas- 
chal candles. Hosts and wine were sup- 
plied in quantity through the parish 
priest of Dachau, to whom, on the 25th 
of each month, we were allowed to 
communicate our needs. What is more, 
equipment included about 100 brevi- 
aries supplied by the diocesan curia of 
Breslau. They proved serviceable above 
all during 1944, when idleness was 
general and permitted more attention 
to priestly activities. In 1945, our cell 
block was so overcrowded (1,100 oc- 
cupants) that recitation of the Office 
became the privilege of a fortunate 
few. 

Religious observances kept pace with 
physical betterment. At the outset we 
had only shortened low Masses—be- 
gun. directly at the Offertory and end- 
ing with the Communion. From such 
beginnings we achieved full pontifical 
ceremonies after we had been supplied 
with a Bishop and a Benedictine Ab- 
bot! 

Every day .Mass was celebrated be- 
fore most. of the camp was awake; 
Communion. was distributed by four 
persons, who passed through the com- 
munity. In the beginning it was always 
the same priest who celebrated—such 
were the orders of the Lagerfiihrung. 
Why? Anyone who lived under the 
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nazi regime knows there is ne need to 
seek any reason for petty annoyances. 
Starting with Christmas, 1942, circum- 
stances improved. For special reasons 
the perpetual celebrant might be re- 
placed. Thus it happened that 1 was 
called upon to say the requiem for 
Father Ledochowski. Shertly theze- 
after a rotation system was set up with 
two Masses on Sunday. Finally the 
number of Masses was multiplied until 
Mass. was being said practically con- 
tinuously. 

When typhus breke out, Draconian 
discipline ended and we had leisure to 
exeeute elaborate services. The musi- 
cians among us, and several were emi- 
nent, even composed a Missa Dachau- 
ensis.1 hope that this polyphonic Mass, 
a Mass in which the people themselves 
sing their part as though it were writ- 
ten in Gregorian, will be published, All 
liturgical cefemonies were thenceforth 
carried out in great splendor: Christ- 
mas, Holy Week, Corpus Christi. This 
splendor reached its high point in pon- 
tifical ceremonies: we had two mitres 
and croziers, pectoral crosses, rings, 
violet cape and cassock, bishops’ tuni- 
cles; nothing was lacking. All had been 
made at the camp itself; materials for 
them were most ingeniously “organ- 
ized.” Not for nothing had we learned 
the meaning of occult compensation. 

The culmination of all effosts was 
the ordination of a deacon from Miins- 
ter who had been incarcerated five 
years. The ceremony, performed in ac- 


cordance with all canonical require- 


ments, was a triumph of secretiveness. 
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That Gaudete Sunday of 1944 will 
long remain in memory: hundreds of 
priests, prisoners, placing their hands 
upon another man “bound to Christ.” 
And to round out the story I must add 
that Protestant ministers came in great 
numbers and insisted on preparing a 
feast for the new priest. 

When I first arrived, I was included 
in a group of 400 or 500 fated for the 
gas chambers. Thanks to a series of 
circumstances in which the protection 
of the Virgin was obvious, I was able 
to avoid death. But for two frightful 
months I shared the life of those about 
to die. Since I was newly arrived, I was 
just about the only one in vigorous 
health. Hence I felt an obligation to 
do what I could for the others. I or- 
ganized a secret eight-day retreat in 
Latin, with three daily exercises and 
daily Benediction. Later on in the in- 
firmary I arranged another retreat for 
sick priests. Those able to move about 
came and sat upon the bed of my dear 
Polish colleague Grabowski, and each 
in his dormitory repeated the religious 
instructions to the bedridden. 

During the last year we managed to 
establish contact between people be- 
longing to disparate and hostile groups, 
who thus learned to respect each other. 
That was a great deal. A Protestant 
minister told me that he was happy to 
have been able to live in contact with 
Catholic priests. With his own eyes he 


them one at a time. 
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In Arabia they have their wives all at once, but in America they have 


had seen how false were many things 
imputed to them. There were conver- 
sions. But I firmly believe that’ the 
most fruitful were the numerous, inti- 
mate, enlightening contacts. Many 
strangers learned to know the Church 
through their priest comrades far more 
than they would have done through 
controversy. 

We had an organized system for dis- 
tributing Communion, in which we 
had recourse to lay deacons, modern 
Tarsiciuses, who gladly fulfilled their 
office. Above all we were able to carry 
out a wonderful apostolate among the 
sick during the 1945 epidemic. An ap- 
peal to priestly devotion was more than 
met, and priests were constantly locked 
up with the unfortunate victims of 
typhus. A few died as a result. But 
their stay in the infected cell blocks 
was a real Pentecost. Hardly a single 
Catholic refused to accept the sacra- 
ments; on the contrary, nearly all called 
for them and died with true saintliness 
of spirit. 

God permitted hundreds of priests 
to be in chains and hundreds to die. 


‘But neither death nor imprisonment 


constituted annihilation. It was a sac- 
rifice which, by virtue of the divine 
Sacrifice, was redemptive and sanctify- 
ing. To this episode in history may 
likewise be applied the words ‘of the 
Psalmist: “He who sows in‘tears shall 
reap in exaltation.” 





Monsignor Ronald A. Knox. 
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sManana Veans ‘| omorrow 


= By MARIANA PRIETO spe 
Condensed from the Magnificat* 


la Luz perches precariously on the 

ide of a hill surrounded by tropical 

greenery and tall royal palms. A rocky 

road, fit only for donkeys and the 

sturdy feet of the peasants, leads to the 
entrance. 

Every afternoon at sunset I trudged 
up this road. I had two reasons for my 
twilight visits to the church, The mag- 
nificent view appealed to me, and the 
miracles accredited to the Virgin in- 
spired me. I was taking a vacation 
from my syndicate writing and doing 
sophisticated love fiction, the thing I 
had always wished to write but never 
been able to sell. The first week I was 
in the village of Palmito, I mailed one 
of my stories back to the States, to a 
New York editor. Then hearing about 
the Virgin and her numerous miracles, 
I decided to invoke her aid in market- 
ing the manuscript. 

Every day as I tramped up to the 
church, a small, gangly girl of about 
9 would enter the church and kneel 
devoutly before the Virgin. One eve- 
ning I spoke to her. At first she was 
very shy, but at length she seemed to 
realize I was her friend. My halting 
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Spanish made her laugh as we con- 
versed. 

“My name is Dulcita,” she told me 
smiling, her luminous dark eyes glow- 
ing in her browned little face. 

“Why do you come here each night, 
Dulcita?” I ventured. 

She hesitated, startled by my curi- 


“Because, sefiora, I am praying for 
a Communion veil. Soon I am to make 
my First Holy Communion, but I have 
no veil. My mother made me a very 
beautiful dress from the one in which 
she was married, but her wedding veil 
fell to pieces when she took it from the 
box; it had been packed away too long. 
And so I have no Communion veil,” 
she finished sadly. 

A Communion veil could not cost 
very much, I thought, but perhaps it — 
was that they could not be purchased 
in the one general store in the village. 
I expressed my thought to Dulcita. 

“Oh, no, sefiora,” she assured me, “it 
is not that. They have very beautiful 
veils in the village. It is that we are 
very poor and papa has no money. 
Every time I tell him that soon I will 
make my First Communion and that 


*Manchester, N. H. February, 1946. 
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I need a veil, he says, ‘Mafiana, tomor- 
row, I will buy you one.’ And then he 
does not.” Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Do you think) the Virgin will get 
you a veil?” I asked as we neared the 
bottom of the hill. 

“But certainly, sefiora,” Dulcita as- 
sured me. 

It rained the next night and there 
were gusts of hurricane-like wind. I 
had almost decided to omit my visit 
to the church when curiosity got the 
best of me. Would Dulcita make her 
nightly pilgrimage? 

Sure enough, there in the darkened 
church knelt little Dulcita, the flicker- 
ing light of the votive lamps casting 
flattering shadows on her tiny, beauti- 
fully modeled face. Neither rain nor 
wind could daunt her faith. 

The next night, clasping my pack- 
age and feeling like a conspirator, I 
hurried up the path. It was very im- 
portant that I get to the church before 
Dulcita. 

As I knelt in the silent church, I en- 
vied Dulcita and her unfaltering faith 
and ‘simplicity in a world of faithless- 
ness and doubt. At last she entered the 
church and went as usual up ‘to the 
statue of the Virgin. As she knelt be- 
fore it, she gave a gasp. Quickly Trose 
and went to her. 

“What is the matter, Dulcita?” I 
whispered. 

“Look,” she cried, pointing to the 
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tissue-wrapped package ‘at the foot of 
the statue. “Look,” shé repeated in 
awed wonder. 

“Yes,” I agreed, and read aloud the 
words written across ‘the front of the 
package. “ ‘Para Dulcita.’ It is for you, 
Dulcita,” I told her, taking the pack. 
age and handing it to her. “See, it says 
so.” a 
With trembling fingers she tore 
open the wrappings and held up a 
white net veil. 

“Oué lindo!” she sighed. “It is so 
beautiful. It is a miracle, sefiora. To- 
morrow is my First Communion day, 
and the Virgin has sent me my veil as 
I knew she would. I must thank her 
now.” She bowed her head as she knelt 
in fervent prayer. 

Kneeling beside her, I felt suddenly 
happier than I had been in a long time. 
My hand strayed to my pocket and I 
crumpled the rejection slip that nestled 
there, the rejection slip that had accom- 
panied my returned story. Perhaps I 
had been wrong about wanting to 
write sophisticated love stories; per- 
haps that was why my stories never 
sold. Maybe editors were sick of that 
sort of thing. I looked up at the statue 
of the Virgin and decided that perhaps 
they were bored with sophisticated 
love, that what they really wanted was 
just simple, everyday stories of faith 
and perseverance, stories about people 
like Dulcita. 


ae al 
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MISTAKES of Capital and aboe 
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MosT important task for all who 

desire peace in the economic 
world is to dislodge false principles 
from the minds of both capitalists and 
working men. Only if such principles 
are abandoned can the capitalistic sys- 
tem work for the well-being of those 
who live under its rule. 

Here are some false notions preva- 
lent among those who line up on the 
side of capital, whether because of in- 
vestments ih, or ownership and man- 
agement of, plants: 

1. Because unlimited authority and 
power over labor were held by capital, 
management, and ownership from the 
beginning of the industrial era, an 
established right exists for such unlim- 
ited power and authority, 

A few years ago, before the labor 
movement began to gain influence, the 
workingman had nothing to say about 
wages, hours, or working conditions. 
Some employers maintain that this 
method of running business is just, 
ideal, and essential to the notion of free 
enterprise; and that employers, if left 
to themselves, would have~ granted 
labor all the social gains reaped in the 
last 20 years. History and the knowl- 
edge of human nature refute this. As 


By D. F. MILLER 


Condensed from the Liguorian* 


I 


long as employers believe that they 
alone should settle labor’s problems, 
the capital-and-labor conflicts will con- 
tinue. For real peace, the proposition 
must be accepted that laboring men 
have a right to a representative voice 
in decisions affecting their entire lives, 
and even, indirectly, the salvation of 
their souls. 

2. The fairness, and even the gen- 
erosity, of some employers to their men 
is a valid argument against the neces- 
sity and purpose of unions in general. 

Employers frequently say that long 
before labor began to organize they 
were taking care of their employees in 
a handsome way, paying high wages, 
giving bonuses, providing care in sick- 
ness. Therefore unions are not needed. 
The argument is false for three rea- 
sons: (a) some who use it and brag 
about their preunion generosity were 
actually not paying anything like a 
living wage. Their bonuses. seemed 
generous to them because they were 
doing a bit more than their competi- 
tors; (b) even if some employers did. 
pay a living wage before the advent of 
unions, the unions were necessary to 
make all employers do so; otherwise 
high-wage employers would have been 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. March and April, 1946. 
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forced out of business by competition 
with companies paying low wages; 
(c) the unorganized employees, even 
- though well treated by their employer, 
remain at his mercy. Wages can be cut, 
bonuses withheld, generosity exchang- 
ed for niggardliness according to the 
will of the employer or as a result of 
change in policy or personnel. A living 
wage is a matter of justice, not of 
generosity on the part of an employer. 

3. If capital cooperates with labor, 
confers with its representatives, and 
tries to meet its demands, labor will 
try to take over all rights and duties 
of capital. 

Neither past experience nor the pres- 
ent programs and official aims of de- 
cent unions in America bear this out. 
Labor has a right to share manage- 
ment’s task of seeing that living wages 
are paid whenever possible. 

4. Because, under the capitalistic sys- 
tem as it was managed before labor 
unions emerged, some men rose from 
the ranks of labor to the enviable posi- 
tion of capitalists, all laboring men 
should be satisfied with the same ar- 
rangement and the same opportunity. 

Tt is false to say categorically that 
every workingman can rise from the 
ranks to a position of wealth; it is 
mathematically and economically im- 
possible. For every one man who rose 
from the ranks in the old days because 
he had push and ambition and (it must 
be added) luck, thousands never had 
a chance, and lived on subsistence 
wages. Unionization does not prevent 

individuals from bettering themselves, 
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unless there be a conspiracy against 
them on the part of capital. Unioniza- 
tion is necessary to bring human living 
standards to thousands who will be 
laborers all their lives. 

5. There is no need for a general 
raising of the wage standards among 
workingmen because some have lived 
well and even saved considerable mon- 
ey on the lower wages. 

Undeniably, some men always bike 
nice homes, perhaps automobiles, and 
even money in the bank on almost any 
kind of wage, by denying themselves 
all but the cheapest food, by having no 
families or by training what families 
they have in Spartan frugality, by 
working at odd jobs in what might be 
leisure time. Will any capitalist say 
that he desires to force that sort of 
living on all American workingmen, 
even though some seem to enjoy it? 
Anyone who can add and multiply can 
figure out how much of the goods of 
America can be bought for a family 
on $25 a week or $35 a week or $50 a 
week. The man who builds an argu- 
ment for low wages on the ability of 
human beings to do without certain 


‘goods is not worthy to be called an 


American. 

6. Because raising wages has pro- 
moted a reckless squandering of money 
among some, all should be kept on 
the lower wages. 

Examples can always be found of 
men who have used everything in 
excess of a subsistence wage for per- 
sonal pleastre, to the neglect of their 
families and of their primary obliga- 
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tioris. But it is false to argue that this 
is common; it can even be argued that 
the direct cause of squandering is often 
the unjust treatment so long endured. 

2. It is a denial.of freedom to the 
workingman for established unions to 
use propaganda and economic pressure 
to induce. him to join or to make it 
hard for him to get a job if he does not 
belong to a union. 

The persuasive pressure used by 
unions to induce workingmen to join 
them and even the economic sanctions 
that sometimes make it hard for them 
to get jobs if they do not belong to a 
union are far more a restoration and 
protection than a denial of freedom. 
The aim is to take workingmen out of 
the binding compulsion of accepting a 
low wage dictated by an employer. 
Some men resent strictures imposed 
by unions, although they do not resent 
greater strictures imposed by employ- 
ers, from which there is no recourse 
except through a union. They wish to 
use their freedom to take jobs for un- 
justly low wages, with the result that 
* employers demand that all hired labor 
work for similar wages; the unions 
may certainly use propaganda and eco- 
nomic pressure to prevent the making 
and consequences of such unjust con- 
tracts. Usually the capitalist, wishing 
to dictate a low wage, raises a great cry 
about the poor worker who loses his 
liberty by joining a union. 

8. Instances of injustice, violence, 
and force exercised by, unprincipled 
union leaders either against laboring 
men or against capital are arguments 
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for squelching the whole labor-union 
movement. 

Some capitalists have permitted one 
instance of abuse to prejudice them 
against all the labor organizations. No 
man can call himself educated who 
maintains that the abuse of a good 
thing is a valid reason for doing away 
with it entirely. This principle is as 
false as the argument that the capital- 
istic system should be abolished be- 
cause some capitalists cheat their em- 
ployees. 

9. The union movement represents 
or inevitably leads to socialism or com- 
munism. 

Though there has been infiltration 
by socialism and communism in some 
unions, and even control in some in- 
stances, it is not difficult to ascertain 
two things: (a) the American labor 
movement is neither socialistic nor 
communistic; (b) many unions are not 
only 100% American in spirit and 
program, but absolutely opposed to 
socialism and communism. The cap- 
italists who resist all unionization are 
their own worst enemies, because they 
provide the socialists and communists 
with their best arguments for destroy- 
ing the capitalistic system. 

10. The salvation of the country de- 
pends on keeping wages down, because 
that is the only way to prevent infla- 
tion, 

This.is prima facie false, because in- 
flation cam be prevented by holding 
prices down, even though wages rise. 
Many economists are convinced that 
the only solution for periodic depres. 
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sions lies in raising workers’ living 
standards, with a resulting broadening 
of markets for goods that a majority 
cannot now buy. 

So much on the side of capital. 

As its power increases, labor must be 
‘constantly on guard against falling in- 
to the error that “two wrongs make a 
right,” or that, since capital exploited 
labor unjustly in the past, labor may 
now use any means to make up for that 
exploitation. Most of the mistakes of 
labor stem from the following false 
principles: 

1. If capital refuses to grant the just 
demand of labor for a living wage, 
laboring men may or should turn to 
communism to attain their end. 

This argument has been followed by 
most American workingmen who have 
joined the communists. But it is anti- 
American, anti-Christian, and contrary 
to the very aim laboring men set before 
themselves. Its goal is the supplanting 
of democracy, which rests on private 
ownership, with vicious totalitarianism 
and the dispossession of all owners of 
property. It supports movements that 


deny the existence of God and scoff at - 


the divinity of Christ. It would free the 
worker from one form of injustice and 
place him under another, even more 
unprincipled, It is false that commu- 
nism alone can gain redress of wrongs 
for workingmen; progress toward liv- 
ing wages under democratic methods 
during the last 20 years is proof of that. 

2. It does not matter what kind of 
leaders obtain control of the labor 
movement if they get results, 
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No matter what capital. has. done, 
every evil committed by labor will 
backfire. Yet just because a labor leader 
is accused of evil, the rank and file of 
workers should not rebel against him. 
Many accusations made against labor 
leaders are untrue. But where there is 
solid evidence of racketeering, injus- 
tice, fraud, and violence, decent labor- 
ing men should speak up in meetings 
and in elections. This may require 
united effort and extra study and time, 
but no price is too great to pay for 
ridding the labor movement of those 
who harm it. 

3. Laboring men, although them- 
selves anticommunist in principle, 
may cooperate with communists to 
attain their ends. 

Workers must be firmly convinced 
of this principle: that it is both wrong 
and foolhardy for them to cooperate 
with any genuine communistic group 
or with any aims that have the commu- 
nistic stamp. Communists want such 
cooperation with decent Americans, 
but only that they may ultimately put 
across their own evil program. The © 
worker who sits down with the com- 
munists is holding out his hands to be 
tied. 

4. Issues between the various major 
unions (principally the AFL and the 
CIO) are so vitally opposed that there 
is no reason for trying to bring them 
together, 

Often the principal causes of divi- 
sion in the ranks of labor are personal 
and selfish. Only such reasons explain 
the willingness of the divided elements 
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to forego the immense advantages to 
the cause that would come from unity. 
If the rank and file, who perceive how 
much more unity could do for them, 
would campaign for that unity, much 
of the scandal and trouble arising from 
competing jurisdictions would disap- 


pear. 

5. The common good may be per- 
mitted to suffer for the good of the 
workingman, e.g., by establishment of 
privileges for union members. 

The union cause has been seriously 
harmed by regulations that invariably 
result in delays in completing jobs, use- 
less multiplication of effort, increased 
costs, sometimes even quarrels over 
which union has a right to do a certain 
kind of work. Anyone who has sym- 
pathy for the cause of labor can under- 
stand the need for rules and a certain 
amount of regulation of jobs. But it is 
possible to have that and yet admit 
some flexibility for the sake of the pub- 
lic and in the interest of efficiency. 

6. Unions should protect members 
even though they waste time, shirk the 
work for which they were hired, or in 
other ways cheat or insult their em- 
ployers. 

Jnion power has at times been used 
to force an employer to keep incompe- 
tent, rebellious empioyees on the pay 
roll. Again, this does great harm to 
labor's cause. Stories of such misuse of 
power spread rapidly and far, and 
make enemies for labor wherever they 
go. The purpose of the: unions is to 
prevent injustice, not promote it. 

7. No consideration ‘need. be’ giver 
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problems of ownership and manage- 
ment when making wage demands. 
Communists try to tell workers there 
is no limit to what they may demand, 
and that refusals result solely from bad 
will and persecution. The communists 
hope thus to arouse hatred of capital . 
and the will to overthrow it. The sen- 
sible, truly American type of working- 
man realizes that capital has problems, 
too; that what one industry can do for 
labor has to be measured in great part 
by what other industries do; that labor 
can ruin itself as well as capital by 
making unreasonable and untimely 
demands. Even when there is reason to 
believe that capital is unjustly opposing 
a demand of the workers, the latter 
will be patient, trying to perfect their 
union, clect good leaders, and win 
public support, as means toward ulti- 
mate justice. 3 
8. It is permissible to hate, and 
thereforé to try to harm, either capi- 
talists who oppose labor, or laboring 
men who refuse to support a union. . 
By “trying to harm” is meant use of © 
force or violence of any kind. Whether 
directed against the plants or posses- 
sions of a rich man, or against the per- 
son of an antiunion poor man, violence 
and force are always wrong, and in the’ 
long run defeat their own purpose. 
Whatever temporary benefit may seem 
to be gained by violence could better 
and permanently be attained by demo- 
cratic methods; what is lost through 
violence will require years of demo- 
cratic effort to regain. 
9. It is not‘important for all ‘work- 
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ingmen to take an active, intelligent 
part in their union activities; the work 
of the union may be left to a few. 

If Americans want to make and keep 
their unions truly American, they 
themselves must do the job. Unions 
that are run entirely by a few bosses 


nists or other unscrupulous men. The 
average workingman has power, when 
united with his fellows, to prevent that 
sort of thing. The labor movement is 
in his hands. 

For true peace and prosperity in in- 
dustry and business, both capital and 





labor must learn and practice sound, 
Christian principles, 


and a handful of attendants at: meet- 
ings are usually taken over by commu- 


is 


Escape 


The Church in our day, if we are to believe the nonbeliever, 
has become a piace of refuge. People “escape” into the Church. That, 
at least, is what Sigrid Undset was reputed to have done as early 
as 20 years ago; Heywood Broun effected a similar “escape,” and 
Evelyn Waugh. And I suppose Clare Boothe Luce is now considered 
an escapist. 

If by escape people mean an exciting adventure, then surely the 
Church is the place to which to escape. Nothing is more adventurous 
than fleeing the world under the guidance of Christ. 

But escape does not mean that in this context. According to 
unbelieving critics, escape into the Church implies a flight from reality, 
a failure to face the issues of life, a desertion from the cause of prog- 
ress, a surrendering of the battle before the ammunition has been 
exhausted. Escape into the Church, in other words, is acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. 

If only we could change ‘the meaning of the word escape, then 
everything would be understandable; then those reasons for flight 
into the Church might sound plausible. 

But to give up one’s habit of free thought to. adhere to the un- 
changing truth of Christ; to give up one’s illicit desires to live a 
life of chastity; to take upon one’s self a habit of exterior action 
which is befitting a follower of Christ; to speak in such a way that 
the truth is preferred to one’s own vanity and egoism; to eat and 
drink in accordance with the dictates of Christian temperance—is 
this escape? Is this giving up the battle because of exhaustion? Is 
this flight from reality? Either words have changed their meaning, 
or our national intelligence quotient has diminished and we haven’t 
noticed the change. Since when does hard mean easy; facing the 
enemy mean surrender; the resolve to live mean giving up life? 

Francis J. Guentner, S.J. 
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Greater America. Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene Bolton. Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 723 pp. $6. Bolton stressed an “America” wider than the U.S. His 
students honor him in short studies of early Hispanic America from Patagonia to 
California: horses, mining, silk culture, education, colonization, missions, and riots. 

ow 


Jurgensmeier, Friedrich. THe Mysticat Bopy or Curist As THE Basic PRINCIPLE 
oF Reicious Lire. Milwaukee: Bruce. 309 pp. $3. The living union of Christ and 
Christians as pattern and path for growth of holiness. Road to sanctity is not a solitary 
journey. It is followed only in loving company with Christ and His members. 

ow 


The Kenyon Critics. Gerarp ManLey Hopxins (The Makers of Modern Literature). 
Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions Books. 144 pp. $1.50. Analytic and appreciative essays 
on the English Jesuit poet whose works, published long after his death, have created a 
revolution in modern verse. oon 


Lorang, Sister Mary Corde, O.P. THe Errect oF REapinc on Mora Conpuct AND 
EMOTIONAL ExpEeRIENCE. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press. 122 
pp., paper. $1.50. What can books, magazines, and illustrations do to the adolescent? A 
statistical study supports traditional opinion and J. Edgar Hoover to the effect that 
literature mo!ds thoughts, feelings, and actions of youth to its own image. 

ow 

Maguire, Theophane. Hunan Harvest. Milwaukee: Bruce. 192 pp., illus. $2.50. 
First-person narrative of mission adventures in Central China. Local customs, famine, 
bandits, martyrdoms. one 


Meredith, Roy. Mr. Livcoin’s CAMERA Man: MatHew B. Brapy. New York: Scribner's, 
368 pp., illus. $7.50. Battle and camp scenes of the Civil War by the great photographer 
of the period. Formal and informal portraits of Lincoln, his generals, and his soldiers give 
unusual interest to this large historical album. 
ow 


Pratt, E. J. Bresevr anp His Breturen (The North American Martyrs). Detroit: 
Basilian Press. 66 pp. $1.25. Blank-verse epic of the Huron missions and death by 
torture among the Iroquois, 1625 to 1649. Swift movement and word economy maintain 
tenseness rare in modern poetry. oes 


Sturzo, Luigi. Tray anp THE Cominc Worxp. Introduction by Sumner Welles. 
New York: Roy. 303 pp. $3.50. Exposition of past problems and movements in Italy 
which must be understood both by herself and her friends to enable her to develop the 
ideals of peace, liberty, and democracy of which fascism was an antithesis. 


ow 


Tillyard, E. M. W. Suaxespeare’s Hisrory Prays. New York: Macmillan. 336 pp. 
$3. What were Shakespeare’s ideas of history and its uses? They were different from ours, 
but the common ones of educated men. of his time. Analysis of plays shows his interest 
in a right political order and the just and wise ruler, both to be obtained under the ruling 
of God's providence. 

ow Pt 

Timasheff, Nicholas S. THe Great Retreat. New York: E. P. Dutton. 470 pp. $5. 
A history of concession to popular demands and the retreat from original objectives of 
Russian communism, by which its present dictatorship has attained limitless and unassailable 
power. For the masses, tremendous sacrifices for dubious gains. 
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Announcement 


The Catuotic Dicest is now published: 
in the French language for France, Bel- 
gium, and for French-speaking persons of 
the U.S. and Canada. The work of transla- 
tion is being done by professors of Louvain 
University, and the publication is under the 
direction of AusuM, a corporation with of- 
fices in Louvain, Belgium, and directed by 
M. Versluys. The first issue is of this month. 
Anyone in this hemisphere may subscribe 
to the French edition by writing to the 
home office in St. Paul. The price is the 
same as this edition (1 year $3). 

We hope that those who know, or wish 
to learn, French will become subscribers. 
The contents of the English and the French 
edition will not be completely identical. 

You may subscribe tor yourself or 
others simply by means of a postcard. 

(41 E. 8th St., St. Paul, 2, Minn.) 








